











This closeup of the ceiling 
with only one panel illumi- 
nated shows the careful 
design and finish of this 
successful illumination. 


ORP ORATION 
23-10 BRIDGE PLAZA SOUTH 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


THE NEW 


first floor 


KAUFMAN’S DEPARTMENT 
STORE @ PITTSBURGH 
ILLUMINATED BY FRINK 


The alteration of the first floor of the Kaufman Department Store 
mokes it in many ways the most modern interior in America. The 
whole design of the interior is based on the idea used for the light- 
ing. This has been so developed as to become an integral part of 
the architectural and decorative scheme. 


The general illumination is accomplished by means of a continuous 
specially designed Frink reflector behind a glass enclosure, shaped 
to fit the architectural motif of the room. The result is a continuous 
moulding of glass. This glass has been so developed and arranged 
as to join with vertical members of the same material on the cor- 
ners of the column, thereby making a complete design and tying 
the beams definitely with the supporting columns. 


This undertaking is another example of the ability and versatility of 
Frink engineering service that has been creating novel and practical 
illumination for department stores since 1857. Feel free to consult 
us at any time, 









A NEW LINE OF SILVER AND BLACK FIXTURES 






Moderately Priced—for 
Effective Modern 
Display °° 
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usual quality standards. 
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CEUSTILETITIETPINITN 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, INC. 


Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 Broadway, at 39th Street, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 26 Kingston St. 
LOS ANGELES 
207 E. Eighth St. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The advent of autumn brings 
many new opportunities to the dis- 
playman. In this issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD will be found 
photos of the advance fall displays 
in several cities and discussions of 
various trends by display and fash- 
ion experts. With fall openings 
just around the corner, a study of 
the outstanding windows of this 
year and previous years is impor- 
tant. 

ee 

Business has come to realize the 
importance of the artist. The cre- 
ative genius who formerly lived in 
an attic on crusts of bread and a 
little wine, and who let his hair 
grow long, is now the occupant of 
a costly apartment or pent house; 
he dines as business men dine, and 
he has become acquainted with the 
barber. Don’t fail to read “Beauty 
in Business,,” a discussion of the 
need for the design engineer in in- 
dustry, by Abbott Kimball, adver- 
tising expert. 

* * x 

A window must be good if it is 
to be fairly judged the first prize 
winner in a national contest.- Com- 
petition is keen, and it is becoming 
keener. Examples of what it takes 
to create a prize window are con- 
tained in this number of DISPLAY 
WORLD? “You will find winning 
entries in the I. A. D. M., Father’s 
Day and Children’s Day contests, 
together with the complete lists of 
prize winners. 

i ee 

Public utility displays are dis- 
cussed by Milton B. Herr, of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
and Stuart Bratesman, of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of Boston. Dis- 
playmen in the utility field and 
department store display managers 
as well will find much of interest 
and value in their articles. 

es 

Wm. F. Larkin, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Arts and Decoration, Wana- 
maker’s, New York, presents an 
interesting idea in the Moderne 
Room recently installed in the 
Budget House of the store. He 
shows the true beauty of contem- 
porary art and explains how it can 
best be applied in interior decora- 
tions. 

x ok % 

Other features include new ideas 
in backgrounds, illumination, show 
cards, bathing, hosiery, men’s wear, 
hardware, drug store and national 
advertising windows, current photos 
from Germany, a résumé of the 
Antwerp Exhibition, articles on in- 
terior display, texture paints, ani- 
mated figures, crepe paper, and the 
latest news of displaydom. 





DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Display 
World 
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ESIGNERS of high 

grade modern fur- 

niture are getting 
some interesting effects with 
Formica. The jet black fin- 
ish in satin or high gloss 
furnishes a very interesting 
contrast with chromium 
plated metal or stainless 
steel. 


The pictures show a series of tables 
by Desky & Vollmer, New York, 
worked out in this way. 

Formica tops are novel in color. They 
provide a surface which stands diffi- 
cult conditions unusually well; liquids 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. - 


Deskey & 
Vollmer 


- 7 F 2 Ff 


including alcohol have no effect on 
Formica, it resists burning with cigars, 
cigarettes and matches. 


For hotel, club, hospital furniture—in 
fact all furniture that must stand 
severe service—they are excellent. 


4641 Spring Grove Ave. > CINCINNATI, O. 


[ORMICA 
-FOR FURNITURE & FIXTURES | 
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UT of the EMAIL BAG 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

We are looking for some information on the matter 
of window and counter display—particularly the data, 
if such exists, concerning the methods of distribution, 
‘he ways to obtain space for display, the importance of 
display as part of the advertising campaign. Do you 
know if any effort has been made by large display 
houses or services to compile data that could be used 
as a guide to the manufacturer buying display material? 
Data that looks at display from the angle of where it 
is to be used and if, for instance, it is a drug store 
window are there in existence any “do” and “do nots” 
for drug store acceptance. 

We believe that there are facts about the display 
much more important than whether the product shall 
be pictured, or would a pretty girl be better? If you 
can help us in our search we will appreciate it greatly. 

Yours sincerely, 
C.-S. PRESNAIL, 
Brigdens-Limited, Toronto, Can. 


LTHOUGH there is no text on this subject that 
would really answer your questions, I believe 
that I can in a general way give you some ideas on 
what is thought to be the best experience along this 
line. 

In the first place, it has been found that the most 
productive display advertising is that which is built 
around the product and its users. In other words, if 
you dramatize your product it is much more effective 
than to endeavor to attract attention to the trade name 
by the use of an irrelevant pretty picture. I can say 
that without exception those users of window display 
advertising who have been the most successful have 
long ago discarded the use of the “pretty girl.” 

The use of window display material should be 
backed up with counter displays and it is surprising 
to me that so few advertisers have given sufficient 
consideration to this very important tie-up. I believe 
that the cigarette manufacturers have been very suc- 
cessful in using the counter display tie-up, usually 
having a counter merchandise container that will put 
the product right in front of the customer as he 
enters the store. 

The distribution of window display material to 
dealers has been found very wasteful and there is a 
decided trend toward the installation of windows in 
the dealers’ stores by the professional local window 
display service company. These displays are installed 
with crepe paper embellishments at a cost of from 
$2.00 to $3.00 per installation. When the display 
service company is used one is assured that his display 
will be installed properly and that it will remain on 
view for at least a period of seven days. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

I am very much interested in the I. A. D. M., what 
it does for displaymen in general, and members in par- 
‘icular, but have been unable to procure the address of 
its headquarters, or to find out its aims, etc. 

I would be much obliged if you could furnish me 
with this information. I believe that the I. A. D. M. 
vould have a greater membership, and consequently 
nore powerful prestige, if there were more displaymen 
who know of its aims and doings. Not one of the 


several displaymen in town belongs to the organization 
and not even one knew where I could get the address . 
of its headquarters. 

This condition not only prevails here in the south- 
west, as 1 found the same thing was true in New Eng- 
land. ; 

J. MARCEL LE CLAIRE, 
Nogales, Ariz. 


HE International Association of Display Men 

maintains permanent headquarters at 223 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., the offices being in 
charge of James W. Foley, executive director. 

This association has done a great deal of promo- 
tional work for the display profession and I am sure 
that it is advantageous for every displayman in 
America to be identified with it as a regular member. 

It is quite certain that were it not for the I. A. D. 
M. the prestige of window display advertising would 
not have reached the point that it has attained today, 
nor would the opportunities for the display profession 
be nearly as great. 

Mr. Foley is being appraised of your inquiry and 
will undoubtedly communicate with you promptly. 





DISPLAY WORLD: 

Kindly send me the names of firms from whom I can 
get contracts for national display installations: or some 
association through which I could get contracts. 

Have only read one issue of DISPLAY WORLD, 
but I assure you that I shall not miss another. I have 
found in it what I have been looking for in magazine 
form for quite a while and I have derived from it quite 
a bit of help. I am young in the window display busi- 
ness, but I am trying to become better and I wish to 
thank you for the help I have received from your maga- 
zine. 

WARD A. COLEMAN, 
Selma, Ala. 


HERE is only one national organization that han- 
dles display installation contracts on a national 
basis. This concern is Window Advertising, Inc., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Would suggest that 
you get in touch with them. 

It is impossible to suggest any particular concerns 
from whom you could at this time secure display con- 
tracts, but would suggest that you watch the national 
advertising in your city and get in touch with those 
concerns who are at the present time pushing their 
products. 

Would also suggest that you contact local news- 
papers and local drug and cigar jobbers, because they 
are often called upon to secure window displays at 
the same time that the newspaper campaigns are ap- 
nearing. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Have received the. sample copy of DISPLAY 
WORLD and want to place my subscription order for 
it immediately. I think we can derive a great deal of 
benefit from it.. Enclosed find check for $3.00. 

R. K. WILLIAMS, 
Williams Display Service, Green Bay, Wis. 
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Now Is the time Displays 
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subscribe to §*" 


Depression 


Display WorldD ff cose: 


You will get infor- 
mation and ideas 
worth many times 
the subscription 
price> 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FALL OPENINGS 


ty CHAS. CRAWFORD 


GAIN the attention of 
the displayman turns 
to fall openings and 
the numerous oppor- 

tunities offered by the glorious 
harvest season. Autumn is 
literally a harvest time for 
every merchant. New wants 
brought on by the approach of 
crisp and cool days are regis- 
tered in an increase in sales 
volume of almost every type of 
merchandise. Naturally, it is 
to the displayman that the 
store-owner looks for ideas 
that will make the coming fall 
more successful than any be- 
fore. He looks for windows 
that will be things of beauty, 
windows that will catch the 
color and spirit of autumn, but 
primarily he is interested in 
windows that will sell his mer- 
chandise. 

Modernism in fall displays 
has played an important role 
during the last few years. 
Three years ago modern art 
was a novelty, an experiment, 
with which many displaymen 
groped blindly with often un- 
pleasant results. But the best 
minds in the profession evolved 
a type of modern window that 
was not only attractive to the 
cultured few, but appealing to 
the masses as well. They 
brought forth a form of dis- 
play that was thoroughly effec- 
tive, 


. 
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Top: An attractive fall display 
0} collegiate footwear by T. 
Willard Jones, display manager, 
Phelps Shoe Co., Shreveport, 
La. Center: Simplicity is the 
keynote in this pleasing window 
of fall clothing for men by 
k’. A, Minear, display manager, 
Ceorge H. Wright Co., Hunt- 
igton,W.Va. Bottom: Autumn 
Lrowun is effectively exploited 
i this window by a display by 
‘'. H, Luber, display manager, 
tie Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, 
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Another fall display of men’s wear by R. A. Minear, 
display manager, Geo. H. Wright Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 


While many of the nation’s biggest stores held to 
modernistic windows last fall a decided trend away 
from the ultra-futuristic was noted. A large number 
of stores, in fact, signalized the entry of autumn in a 
more or less conventional fashion using the well- 
known color and foliage effects which were once 
universally employed. Both types of windows were 
successful *from the sales standpoint. 

A decided fall aspect has already been noted in this 
month’s windows of the larger cities. The first week 
in August witnessed a number of attractive displays 
of fall clothing for men and women. Autumn mil- 
linery was conspicuously displayed in New York win- 
dows, including those of Russeks, Best & Co., and 
Franklin Simon & Co. On the west coast there were 
similar displays, and in the middlewest the approach 
of fall also found its proper place. 

The advent of autumn is marked by the opening of 
the schools and colleges and this affords the display- 
man the task of bidding for parental interest, pleas- 
ing the children, and getting the attention of the col- 
legiate young man and coed. 

In connection with “back to school” displays, 
readers will recall that several stores in the past have 
dramatized the event by the use of live models who 
enacted a school-room scene in the store windows. 
Among these might be mentioned the playlets staged 
successfully in the windows of the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, under the direction of William Scharning- 
hausen. Six windows were used. The main window 
was converted into a school-room. A real school 
teacher was employed and children entered the win- 
dow wearing coats, hats, dresses and everything 
needed to start back to school. They marched around 
the edge of the window showing their garments as 
in a style show. Then they took their seats, and 
school was called to order. There was singing, speak- 
ing, and problems were worked out on the blackboard. 
A loud speaker was placed on the outside of the 
window so that the crowds could hear the children. 
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September witnesses the close of the straw hat 
season and the return of felt head wear, the decline 
of bathing suits in favor of top coats, and the cus- 
tomary changes in women’s wear. Of course, many 
stores will use September to take a last fling at sum- 
mer merchandise. Everyone knows that hot and often 
sultry days are sometimes quite common throughout 
Septemher and that summer goods, marked low, may 
be sold by September displays. 

Displaymen need not expect any fashion revolu- 
tions this fall. There won’t be any, according io 
Amos Parrish, leading fashion authority. ‘Women 
are interested in the evolution of the present fashions, 
not in starting any fashion revolutions,” Parrish told 
owners and executives of 127 large department stores 
and specialty shops at his semi-annual fashion mer- 
chandising clinic in New York last month. 

‘Fashion has pretty well decided where she is 
going and where she wants to be. Last year she 
wasn't sure. This year she is. She knows exactly 
what she wants to do about hemlines, skirt lengths, 
waistlines and other fashion details. 


“Last year fashion was in a transition stage. 
Fashions were changing from the boyish, flapper type 
to the more feminine, more individual costume. But 
there were still many of the old boyish, flapperish 
features that had not disappeared. Some of the 
clothes looked like a little girl’s party dress, all fixed 
up with lots of laces, frills and ruffles. 

“Last year hemlines and skirt lengths did not 
know where to go or what to do. Some hemlines were 
longer on one side or longer in back. Others had a 
jagged and ragged appearance. 

“Dress lengths then were all lengths from above 
the knee to the ankle. Lots of dresses did not know 
whether they were daytime dresses, afternoon dresses 
or evening dresses. 

“In this same transition period waistlines were 
sometimes below normal, at normal and above normal. 
And they often got in the wrong place on the wrong 
dress. 

‘Last year fashion wanted to be individual, but she 
didn’t quite know how to get that way. Now she 
knows how. And she likes being individual. So she 
doesn't need to worry any longer. 

“Our fashion analysis proves that the fashions 
for fall will be individual in moderation. Women 
will still wear the bolero and some of the Gibson 
Girl shirt-waist costumes, the Victorian jacket and the 
Empress Josephine dress, but they will be modified 
and adapted to fit in with the important fashion 
themes for fall. 

“In other words, she won’t look like the Gibson 
Girl or the Spanish bull-fighter with his bolero, or 
Empress Josephine or Queen Victoria even though 
she uses these fashion ideas. She will look like the 
modern well dressed 1930 woman of fashion should 
look.” 

Discussing the business outlook for fall, Amos 
Parrish pointed out the relation between economic 
changes and fashion changes. On account of eco- 
nomic conditions people are more careful about what 
they buy. They are less willing to experiment with 
new fashions. 
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“| Father’s Day Prize Winners 


many 
suni- 
often LEMENT KIEFFER, 
ghout JR., display manager 
may of the Kleinhans Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., won 
volu- the first prize of $250 in the 
ng io Father’s Day window display 
‘omen contest sponsored by the Asso- 
hions, ciated Men’s Neckwear Indus- 


1 told tries. The second prize of $150 
stores went to R. F. Bates, display 
mer- manager of the B. R. Baker 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
third prize of $100 was awarded 
to V. Andrews, display man- 
ager of the Desmond Clothing 
Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In all $1,000 in cash, divided 


into twenty prizes, was awarded 


he is 








ABOUT FATHER- 


stage. 

ue together with Tiffany certifi- wn cee mv occ a 
But cates. Several hundred entries ne Se 

erish were received, showing a splen- 

f the did collection of new ideas, 

fixed according to C. E. Stecher, , ‘wo lls ia ue 

executive secretary of the As- FATHERS DAY SUN. JUNE [St 

1 not sociated Men’s Neckwear In- 

were dustries. The judges were 

lad a Herman Frankenthal, B. Alt- 


man & Co.; Charles Rogers, 
Wallach Bros.; H. Bank, John 
David’s; D. W. Seedorf, 
Browning-King & Co.; H. K. 
Burnam, Gibson- Burnam Pub- 
lishing Corp.; H. P. Scharf, 
National Retail Clothier and 
Furnisher, and I. A. Ullman, a 
member of the association. 
The complete list of prize 
winners follows: 
First Prize, $250.—Clement Kief- 
fer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo. 
1i0Nns Second Prize, $150.—R. F. Bates, 
The B. R. Baker Co., Cleveland. 
| Third Prize, $100—V. Andrews, 
ik Desmond Clothing Store, Los An- 
esmond g ore, 
the geles. 
ified (Continued on page 61) 
shion wrist a hich nena oat igpmes pia star 
Top: First prize winner in 
bson Father's Day Contest, a window 
by Clement Kieffer for the 
Kletnhans Co., Buffalo. Upper 
center: Second prise winner by 
Rk. F. Bates, display manager, 
B. R. Baker Co., Cleveland. 
Lower center: Window by V. 
Andrews, display manager, wa Ye FATHERS BAY 
Desmond Clothing Store, Los -— a WINE 15 
Angeles, which won third prize. ; et 
Bottom: One of the fourth prize 
wuners, by Ralph Pfister, Mac- 
Dougall, Southwick Co., Seattle. 
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Fall Influence Seen in Current 


New York “Displays 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


T is always an event of more than casual im- 
portance when the fall note insinuates its 
influence amid late summer displays. Proba- 
bly the first department store in Gotham to 

officially inaugurate the advance fall styles was Arnold 
~Constable & Co. in a front window. The three niche 
divisions had backgrounds of opaque white material 
with a wax-like surface. These were faintly illumed 
from behind with electric bulbs. The niches them- 
selves were boldly framed with stiff boards covered 
with black and red felt, three in number (two of them 
black, with a red one in between), each several inches 
in width. The strips were slightly overlapping and 
set a little distance apart to give depth. A mannikin 
wearing a chic blaek canton crepe fall frock occupied 
each of the three niches. Ina subsequent display, this 
same setting was employed for furs. The mannikins 
in two end niches attired for street wear in black and 
the center niche showing a mannikin in white evening 
dress, red slippers and white ermine wrap. In a cur- 
rent window, a green and tan silk brocade curtain at 
either end, caught with a cord, lends a stately touch 
of richness. The two side niches are covered with 
white and have raised white platforms. The middle 
niche has a green felt panel overlaid with bust-size 
figure of a woman in silver-leaf and black. Mannikins 
and card tie in with August fur sale. Earlier in the 
month at this store, a window depicted a ship deck. 
Three red-bordered smoke-stacks slanted at an angle 


Men's shirts at $1.65 were sold in large 





numbers through this window at McCreery’s. 


toward the foyer entrance. On a round bumper was 
lettered R. S. M. BERENGERIA and three mannikins 
were garbed in nautical sport costumes, the medial 
mannikin reclining with enviable comfort in a deck 
chair. Woolard, display director of Arnold Constable, 
has evinced constant improvement in his work since 
coming to Gotham. At first I thought he would have 
difficulty avoiding staleness with the three permanent 
niche divisions he installed in the two front windows 
sometime ago. He has solved the problem, though, 
with no small deftness, obtaining freshness with 
change in backgrounds, levels, color schemes, etc. A 
strong point in his favor is the fact that he seldom 
overcrowds merchandise. 

Cory at Franklin Simons has linked coolness with 
his extensive flank of fur windows. The backgrounds 
rely on penguins in an Arctic setting of ice and blue 
sky for their decorative motif. These panels are 
executed in blues, grays and white, with a touch of 
black. There are two models in each window. Ina 
previous series of summer windows, extremely vivid 
in pattern and crudex colors, the panels resembled a 
Russian version of Fourth of July. Russek’s have 
been leaning heavily on shadow-box niches, of late. 
For the August fur sale, Chodorov has a unit of six 
niches painted white, each containing a mannikin 
wearing a fur coat. A large blue panel at top, run- 
ning the entire length, contains this legend in black, 
RUSSEK’S AUGUST FUR SALE, 20% LESS 
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Top: Striking modern background is used in this 

display of hats at Dorothy's. Upper center: Sports 

wear window at Stern’s by Display Manager Biggs. 

Lower cemter: Smart showing of formal gowns in a 

Best & Co. display. Bottom: BLACK as “perennially 

sinart for evening wear” predominates in this display 
at Bloomingdale’s. 


THAN WINTER PRICES. Four mannikins occupy 
chairs in front of the niches. The window cards are 
of blue mounted with silver sheets, the lettering in 
black. Another window at this store echoed the suc- 
cess of Lysistrata, a revival of a farce-satire by the 
Greek author Euripides, which, despite hot weather 


is coining money for its producers. Four models 
were posed among marbelized columns, which were 
so arranged as to suggest ancient Greek ruins. The 
card read, LYSISTRATA FINDS THE ACCEPT- 
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ANCE OF THE GRECIAN SILHOUETTE FOR 
EVENINGS. 

Recent displays at the Betty Wales Shop have been 
very trick and professional, most of them notable for 
use of an off-angle or diagonal effect. One, entitled 
SUMMER NIGHTS, had black felt with white bands 
for accent. Three heads on pedestals bore white hats. 
Three mannikins were posed with arms intimately 
linked. Another, comprised of reddish brown repp, 
with a column of the same material and a side panel of 
white oilcloth, had large letters of brown wood pro- 
claiming, FALL 1930. The card itemized ADVANCE 
FALL NOTES and in connection with the Patou 
Brown frocks mentioned metal belts, and white doe- 
skin trimming. 

A nice window by Biggs at Stern’s was that inscribed 
VELVET IS THE NEWS. From a pink panel of wood, 
tilted to the rear, three hats emerged from the tissue wrap- 
ping of three bandboxes. They were black, trimmed with 
turquoise. On a supporting shelf there were black handbags 
and turquoise necklaces. In a second window against an 
enlarged photograph panel of children on the beach at Narra- 
ganset, child mannikins demonstrated the proper beach mode 
for this exclusive resort. The suits were characterized as 
VERY BARE, VERY BRIEF, VERY BOLD. In a third 
window an enlarged photograph of children snapped while 
riding on the bridle path at Darien, Conn., formed the back- 
ground and tuned in with the white and pastel shade riding 
habits on exhibit. Of course, these windows were properly 
trimmed with units and accessories to be modern, according 
to Mr. Biggs’ customary clarity and good taste. To imply 
coolness at Macy’s a background for men’s white summer 
suits consisted of an aerial view of skyscrapers constructed 
of ice cubes. Two consecutive windows at Best’s have catered 
to penthouse and roof garden devotees. One, labelled PENT- 
HOUSE PARTIES, had a pink background with solid white 
plaster balustrade. In the center on a fairly large glass- 
topped wrought-iron table stood a huge white glass bowl of 
pink flowers. At either end was a bamboo chair with green 
cushions. On the balustrade somewhat off center were two 
small and rusty pots, antique and rustic in effect. Four 
models in cool evening dresses and in different poses were 
grouped in a straight line. For perfection in execution of 
every detail and sheer exquisiteness of tableau settings, Bro- 
deur of Richard Hudnut continues to outdistance any other 
Gotham displayman. The present display has a background 
of finely pleated pink silk gauze forming stripes in alternat- 
ing tones. This has a double horizontal banding of wide 
turquoise moire ribbon. At the center is an elaborate bow of 
this ribbon irregular in its branching and slightly crushed. 
At the bottom is a deep flounce of overlapping ruffles of pink 
silk. Du Barry Beauty Kits are arranged on black felt 
pedestals. The window is illuminated by four square and 
opaque glass panels inset in a white ceiling. 

An important and stimulating figure in Gotham display is 
that of Robert Bolton, well known for his forceful lettering 
and designs for the window displays of the New York Con- 
solidated Gas Co., of which Ray Martin is director of display. 
Incidently, Robert Bolton executed the first window display 
for this gas company at its Fifty-seventh Street showroom. 
It was based on a Fourth of July motif. Since then many 
of his window, floor and convention exhibits have won na- 
tional comment. As only part of his time is occupied by the 
Consolidated Gas Company he has his own design studio 
where beginning October, 1929, he has (with W. E. Coon as 
an associate) been creating displays for national advertisers 
and numerous local shops. Striking indeed is the modern 
background for Dorothy, a women’s hat shop, Borden’s and 
Sheffield’s milk products, Western Union, to mention a few. 
And particularly effective are his booths for exhibitors at 
various large exhibitions and conventions. Whatever the 
product, however lowly or prosaic, Bolton has the knack of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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WINDOWS BY ROEDER 


XAMPLES of the artistry of A. 

Roeder, display director, Wil- 
liam H. Block Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., which enabled him to win the 
grand. prize award and champion- 
ship at the New York convention 
of Eastern Display Men, and class 
prizes at the same convention, and 
at the I. A. D. M. convention in 
Chicago, are reproduced on. this 


page. 


Black and white are featured in a 

striking fashion in this modern Per 
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°-BACKGROUNDS 


A Temptation to “Pile on the Agony’ 


) 


By J. H. RICHTER 
Display Manager, The Fair, Chicago 


(From an Address to the lf. 


‘S OST of us have at some time in our careers had a 
sincere conviction that if given a large enough 
budget and allowed to follow our own plans, we 

Pn could give the world a masterpiece in display. 

Perhaps this would apply to a great many of us, but there 

are others, who with all the money wanted, would not br'ng 

the results that they anticipate. It takes more than sufficient 
money to plan a background. Careful intensive study of the 
reyuirements of your store, its customers and, above all, the 

type of merchandise which you show, is of the greatest im- 

portance. 

The utility value of a display setting is, in my opinion, 
the most important factor of the entire planning. To spend 
a great amount of money on making a beautiful setting which, 
perhaps, will impress the passing public the first week or 
two because of the fact that it has been installed to show 
the finest of merchandise for the opening of the season, and 
then to be compelled to place in front of this setting ordinary 
merchandise of lower priced value, calls for a high degree 
of planning in your setting. This is where the utility value 
is brought out and if your setting is of such simplicity and 
of such arrangement that varous types of merchandise can 
be successfully displayed in front of it, it will be a worth 
while background; otherwise, only an expense as a novelty. 

The trend today is toward extreme simplicity in your 
main background. Allowing for the possibility of placing 
screens for special events and special showing of unusual 
effects, this type of display calls for a careful division of the 
budget, inasmuch that if you spend your entire amount on 
your main ‘setting, you will have nothing left for your special 
event screens. The weakness of the average displayman in 
his early period of display work is, to use the slang expres- 
sion, “p‘ling on the agony”; he does not know when to stop 
in his effort to make a thing decorative. He invariably calls 
greater attention to his background and setting than to the 
merchandise which he is displaying in front of it. 

The background and setting should always be secondary. 
The only function a background can have, after all, is to 
sell merchandise, and only when a background makes the 
merchandise appear better, or gives it the correct environ- 
ment to bring out its important features, is that background 
successful. Whatever period of setting you intend using, give 
it intensive study before you go ahead with your plans. Care- 
lessness in the use of decorative periods is what has caused 
criticism in window backgrounds for many years. 

You have all seen abuses connected with the moderne 
treatment. Many displays have been composed of such things’ 
as a piece of cork and a piece of tin, together with an idea 
and a few angles, and the displayman was then under the 
impression that he had a perfect moderne background. It 
Was new to him and he figured it was new to the public, and 
also figured that they did not know what it was all about. 
Instead of carefully investigating from every possible angle 
the fundamentals of this period of decoration, he carelessly 
Went ahead and quickly installed some type of things that 
he thought moderne. That has done more to ridicule the 
moderne period of decoration than any other one thing. It 
has k‘lled the sale of modern merchandise to a great extent. 
The absurd concoctions of display backgrounds made by 
displaymen has done untold harm in the way of selling mod- 
ern merchandise, and all because of the lack of intensive study 
and the lack of careful planning in making such settings. 
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Today, there are millions of doliars being spent in the modern 
type of buildings—office and otherwise. If the architects had 
gone ahead in the haphazard manner in which the displaymen 
had, we would have a haphazard concoction of architecture. 
Instead of that, we have some of the most beautiful buildings 
erected in the history of man. 

I personally feel that the moderne period decoration is here 
to stay. If used with a practical knowledge of what it is 
all about, it is bound to assume a foothold in decoration. 
I believe that modern furniture and modern home furnishings 
will come back when the public is educated in the proper 
manner as to their use, not being sold as odd pieces of furni- 
ture, a lamp, or some freak idea to place in with ordinary 
other period furniture. The displayman’s share in the pres- 
entation of merchandise is constantly becoming of greater 
importance. But, that importance is only based on his efforts 
to have created an amount of increased sales, and not be- 
cause of the artistic ability or the wonderful thoughts he 
might have. 

In these days of many changes, both in the style of wear- 
ing apparel, the styles of home decoration and the styles of 
display settings, the displayman must be constantly on the job 
to better his knowledge and information regarding the thing 
that should be done to get the best results; he must be up 
to the minute and ready to make instant changes in display 
settings. More novel ideas in the presentation of merchan- 
dise have been made in the past year than ever in its history 
before. More quick changes are being made; simple, inex- 
pensive screens, raised letter effects, splendid handling of 
color, have made display work not only more interesting, 
but more difficult, and the younger man must keep up with 
the new things; the older man must watch his step that he 
does not lag behind. A woman has said that not to be in 
style, she might as well be dead. The displayman who is 
not up to the minute in his work may just as well get out of 
it, for he will sooner or later be dropped. 


In the matter of keeping up to date, there is much that the 
displayman of today might find to help him in the way of 
good books, photographic services from other cities, trade 
papers and visits to other cities when possible. In connec- 
tion with this, a good copy is far better than a poor original. 
Don't try to be original until you have studied what the other 
fellow has accomplished. Study the best efforts of others. 
Note the type of display in the best stores in your town or 
other towns which you may be able to visit. Don’t go home 
and bemoan the fact that you cannot spend as much as they 
did and that you cannot copy their methods because your 
budget does not allow it. The necessity of economy makes 
artists of many men in display work. It is not the highest 
class of silk or the finest carved wood, or the highest type 
of fixtures that always makes the best display, but the clever- 
ness which enters into the planning and arrangement of the 
display. The planning that was put into the setting, very 
often makes a more clever display than that of the d'splay- 
man who had perhaps the greater amount of budget on which 
to draw from. I personally found some splendid ideas for 
display in the most unexpected places. In visiting other 
cities, I never pass up looking at even the smallest stores in 
the shopp‘ng district. Very often, the service displayman 
or even the proprietor of a small store may have a clever 
arrangement of setting merchandise which can be enlarged 
and utilized in the larger store. 
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State Street Windows 


As Chicago Merchants Tackle Probleri' of Business Depression 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


REAT efforts have been put forth within the 
last sixty days by retail stores of Chicago, as 
well as elsewhere, to convert stocks of mer- 
chandise into cash and accounts receivable. 

At no time in recent years has really good merchan- 
sdise been offered at such low prices as within the last 
month. Nor has as little been said about such real 
values before. Ordinarily, when a store reduces its 
stock 25, 35 or 40 per cent below the legitimate retail 
mark-up, considerable bargain chatter and big words 
are used in the newspaper ads. 

However, in this case, it has seemed that the stores 
took a real mark-down and put the soft pedal on the 
sensational opportunity to talk big and tell the truth. 
Seemingly the ads told less than the truth, claimed 
less and gave more than usual. However, again there 
were some of the stores that quoted price comparisons 
and otherwise let the public know what the public 
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already knew, that business in general had not been 
up to previous normal totals. In short, business has 
been bad because of the reactions from the stock mar- 
ket crash of last October which has resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment, shut-downs, part time work, 
cuts in salaries, etc. The weather has been ideal for 
forcing purchases of summer wearables and other 
seasonal comforts. Prices have been brought down 
quite low and intensive promotional advertising done 
to help those who had little cash on hand and to tempt 
those who had a reserve in the savings banks. Just 
what the results have been in meeting or coming near 
to last year’s total sales, and last year’s profits in the 
retail field, | am not prepared to say. I do know that 
it has been a merchandising problem and I believe that 
retailers hereabouts at least have tackled it tooth and 
nail instead of giving up without a fight. 

The situation has been somewhat like a spell of 
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One of E.H. Leaker’s interesting clearance sale windows for The Hub, Chicago. 
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illness that had to run its course. Pessimism couldn’t 
hurt it much and optimism could not help. Merchants, 
clerks, factory workers, and those out of jobs entirely, 
simply have tried to make themselves as comfortable 
as possible until things work back to normal. How 
soon “normalcy” will be reached is beyond my ken, 
bu’ merchants and wholesale representatives with 
w'om I have talked seem to feel that business will be 
mich better during the fall and still better by Christ- 
mss. One wag made the pertinent remark that “he 
ped business would not again reach the degree of 
normalcy that brought this situation on.” 

The annual August fur sale which has long been a 
customary merchandising event among the better 
stores of Chicago made its first appearance during the 
last week of July. Practically all of the larger stores 
as well as the many exclusive fur shops and other 
shops that sell furs and fur trimmed coats, had their 
displays in the window by or before the first of 
August. 

Some of the stores did extensive promotional ad- 
vertising in the newspapers, letters, broadsides and 
style catalogue mailings in their efforts to make the 
most of the event. Thus, while furs were being dis- 
played prominently in some of the windows, bathing 
suits and summer merchandise at clearance prices were 
receiving equal space in adjacent ‘windows. The 
weather has been at a sustained high temperature 
more times and at longer periods this summer than 
for several years. This has made the bathing suit 
business better because the beaches have been crowded 
day and night during the hot days with people of all 
ages. 

The entire State Street front of the Fair with the 
exception of one window devoted to a display of lug- 
gage was given over to a special display of furs and 
fur coats. In keeping with the times, the coats dis- 
played were all priced at $58, which coats were adver- 
tised as ACTUAL $75 TO $125 VALUES. There 
were two 14x22 inch colored printed posters adver- 
tising the fur sale—AT $58—placed in the front cor- 
ners of each of the store windows all along the front 
and in other windows of the store. The same cards 
were placed throughout the store also. 


oe 
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In addition to the posters and the display of fur 
coats, further prominence was given the event by large 
three-wing screens covered with white snowy fabric, 
each wing of which was used as the background for 
sizeable cut-out letters painted black and edged with 
green, spelling out the words: AUGUST COAT 
SALE or AUGUST SALE OF FURS. Instead of a 
regular lettered window card used in the center of the 
foreground, the figures, $58, were cut out of wood and 
covered with silver tinsel. These cut-outs were about 
thirty inches high and occupied a total width of at 
least thirty inches. 

Cutler’s Shoe Shop in the Palmer House Block is still 
pluzging away with its $3.65 sale of shoes which as most 
everyone knows are widely advertised as wonderful values 
at their one regular price of $5.50. The same cut-out poster 
Signs, supplemented by window cards of strong copy and 
gocd layout are being used in the displays. The windows are 


chenged with weekly regularity, however, and new styles 
are being added, or some of the shoes are shifted about to 
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other positions to give a new effect to the same windows with 
local people. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. five of the most prominent 
State Street windows are devoted to the display of fashion- 
able fur coats and fur trimmed coats for women and misses. 
These five windows in a row make an impression on the 
passersby whether they pass on the sidewalk, in motor cars, 
buses or on the street cars. There are no large placards or 
posters in these windows. The cards used, however, are the 
small 11x14 landscape shape with a prominent one line head- 
ing reading, ANNUAL SALE OF FURS, which is followed 
by descriptive copy naming the furs represented with some 
convincing style information as to colors, combinations and 
fashions for fall. 

A window of black caracul coats and appropriate acces- 
sories are displayed in the first window. Two coats of differ- 
ent styles are shown on forms. In the center there is an in- 
teresting arrangement of the accessories consisting of a black 
fox throw, black velvet hats, black leather bags, black and 
white crystal beads and white gloves! Next to this is a 
display of LAPIN AND TWEED-LINED ERMINE AND 
SQUIRREL COATS—CHIC FOR SPORTS WEAR—ac- 
cording to the information on the window card. These coats 
are all in champagne shades and the accessories in keeping 
with that shade. Misses coats in four sizes representing as 
many ages are displayed in the next window and other com- 
binations of cloth and fur-trimmed coats displayed in the 
remaining two. 

Other Carson, Pirie windows feature summer apparel and 
house furnishings advertised at summer clearance sale re- 
ductions. 

Mandel Brothers have an interesting bathing suit display 
in one of the Madison Street windows between the State 
Street corner and the Madison Street entrance to the store. 
The display itself consists of bathing suits, beach robes, beach 
bags and other water sports accessories, all in shades of 
orchid, lavender or purple. The background carries a special 
decorative sports panel representative of a beach scene with 
figures in action and inactive. The window card carries this 
inspiring copy: SEA GULLS WILL ENVY THESE COM- 
FORTABLE AND SMART SWIMMING CLOTHES! 

The adjacent window which is the Madison Street side of 
the corner window, carries a display of boys’ and girls’ polo 
shirts, linen knickers and shantung skirts. Two forms are 
dressed with the boys’ togs and two for girls. The card reads: 
WEE TOTS WHO WEAR POLO SHIRTS ARE THE 
ENVY OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD—SHIRTS $1.95— 
LINEN KNICKERS $1.95—SHANTUNG SKIRTS $3.95. 

The four large State Street windows around the corner 
are singly and severally devoted to emphasizing the impor- 
tance of BROWN for autumn. Brown silk dresses with ac- 
cessories such as brown shoes, brown bag, brown felt close- 
fitting hats, brown and amber ear-rings and beads to match, 
are well displayed in the first and most important of these 
windows. The two dresses are displayed on forms and are 
rather longer than one might expect to see after reading 
recent news items regarding the reactions of America women 
toward the long French fashions. However, the window card 
reads as follows: THE LONG LINES OF 1930 FALL ARE 
EMPHASIZED BY A FLATTERING TUNIC. 

The next window displays travel print frocks in brown 
tones with accessories of brown and light tan shoes, brown 
luggage (two pieces), brown fox throw, brown gloves and 
bag, brown and amber beads and a brown-red-yellow silk 
scarf. Another window features brown tweed coats with fur 
collars of contrasting shades with accessories of brown and 
tan principally, but with a bit of red here and there. The 
card states that EARLY FALL COATS COMBINE WIS- 
DOM WITH SIMPLICITY. The other window displays 
shoes in three unit groups—two brown and one black. Suit- 
able hose are sparingly represented in shades suited to the 
respective colors of shoes near which they are shown. The 
card says: BROWN OR BLACK FOOTWEAR IN- 
TERPRETS THE MODE FOR FALL. 

The island window at Charles A. Stevens & Bro.’s State 
Street store is given over to the display of fur coats. Ten 
(Continued on page 20) 
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German Ideas 


Recent examples of Germon 
display technique, windows by 
Display Director Poschel for 
H. Hermann Tietz, Berlin, are 
reproduced on this page. Each 
of these windows is eye-arrest- 
ing and effective from a sales 
standpoint. Top photo shows 
a striking display of leather 
handbags and purses. Note 
the unique pictorial — bace- 
ground, Handbags are attached 
to every other square, while at 
the side a neat cut-out femi- 
nine figure holds the price of 
each bag displayed. 


aa 


In his original display of chil- 
dren’s apparel, Poschel uses 
sixteen juvenile mannequins 
to show as many dresses and 
still has room for the display 
of other garments and dolls 
without any effect of over- 
crowding. School and_ play 
days are effectively suggested 
in the background and _ side- 
wall drawings. This display 
established a new record at the 
Tietz store in the sale of chil- 
dren’s wear. 


By cleverly linking an action 
background drawing with 
figures in the _ foregrownd, 
Poschel secures a summer 
sports window that is oui- 
standing. In addition to tennis 
togs, racquets, balls and acces- 
sories, the display introduces 
canoe paddles and oars. Tennis 
nets have been very popular in 
American windows this suii- 
mer, but they were employed 
ina maner quite different from 
that of Poschel. 
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Antwerp Exhibition is a Success 


Majority of World’s Principal Countries are Represented in 
Interesting Displays Occupying 150 Acres at Belgian City 


By RICHARD HARMAN 
Editor, “Display,” London, England 


HERE has never been a more remarkable 
display than the Antwerp Exhibition which 
opened in May and continues until the 
autumn. In all, it occupies 150 acres, 

and most of the principal countries of the world 
are exhibiting, each having erected its own 
building to house the exhibits. Needless to say 
on such an occasion as this every country has put 
forward its best efforts to make a truly characteristic 
and imposing exhibit on behalf of its own commerce. 

To members of the display profession this exhibi- 
tion carries exceptional interest, for it is nothing less 
than a vast exposition of display art, contributed by 
the various countries of the world. One can thus 
visit for example the Dutch building, and see there a 
display made in the interests of Dutch commerce, or 
one can visit the French building and there see some 
very remarkable display efforts. Among others, the 
following countries are represented: Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, France, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Brazil, Canada, Persia, Poland, Spain, Japan, Den- 
mark, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, and Hungary. 
While naturally the various sections of Belgian indus- 
try have the largest showings. 

The visitor is immediately aware of the exhibi- 
tion on making an approach, for the streets leading to 
it are all decorated and the way leads through an 
imposing triple arch. Once inside the exhibition the 
visitor is immediately aware that he is at no ordinary 
exhibition, for every thought and study has been given 
to design and lay-out, right down to the last detail. 

The buildings for the most part follow the newest 
ideas in architecture ; that is to say the forms are very 
simple, flat and severe, with little or no embellishment, 
while the eye is frequently surprised by some new 
and unusual modern line. The color treatments for 
the exteriors are in many cases unusual and striking, 
but possibly one of the most original is that of the 
Dutch building. This would probably be about 150 
feet long by 50 feet high, with a tower rising to a 
good height from one end. This has been given a 
rough coat of plastic paint, and then covered all over 
with a kind of sequin dust which naturally scintillates 
in the sunlight and looks even more fairy-like under 
flood lights at night. The treatment of such an im- 
mense exterior surface shows the lengths which have 
been taken to produce rare effects. 

One of the Belgian sections is remarkable for the 
marvellous friezes depicting scenes expressive of Bel- 
gian industrial life, while immense trouble and prepa- 
ration has been made to present the agricultural sec- 
tion ina true way. This includes some very wonderful 
landscape work. The Belgian motor section should 
set an example for that industry. The color scheme 


in this hall was remarkable, each exhibit remaining 
distinctive, but the whole combining to make one 
harmonious show. 

Great study and thought has been given to the 
lighting, and many novel lighting units have been 
devised for both exterior and interior purposes, and 
at night the exterior is made brilliant by flood and 
novelty effects. 

An examination of most of the Continental exhibits 
will show that the geometrical type of design has 
been applied with rare taste. There is nothing crude, 
extreme or far fetched; great restraint and ingenuity 
is apparent on every hand. There is nothing freakish. 
The lettering on the buildings has been made an 
architectural feature, just as much as the windows or 
the doors. 

Speaking personally, the exhibit which fascinated 
me most was the Italian. Italian art has always had 
its own distinctive characteristics, and I wondered 
how on an occasion like this the Italians would acquit 
themselves in view of modern influences. The result 
is truly a gem of decorative art, in which marble and 
mosaics are the outstanding features. I think it can 
be best described as classical art in twentieth-century 
style. The whole interior breathes the atmosphere of 
Italy; the huge expanses of marble used in the con- 
structional work produce wonderment. Truly, this 
exhibit is entirely distinctive, and stands apart from 
the rest of the show. 

The maritime section of the Italian exhibit took 
the form of an historical survey of shipping, starting 
with interesting antique models of Roman galleys, 
continuing through the ages to present day liners. 
On the exterior of the building the theme of the ap- 
plied decoration was a modernized bow of a Roman 
galley. On either side of the entrance were huge 
beautifully sculptured models of Roman eagles mount- 
ing guard as it were. 

In many places I noticed the extraordinary use of 
plain hessian for covering and decorating the walls. 
This would appear to be a popular medium of decora- 
tion, and dyed in any desired shade it can be used 
with great advantage. It could be used to great effect 
and it has the advantage of being cheap. In one 
spacious German hall the walls and heavy columns 
were entirely covered with this material. Having a 
raw, coarse finish it lends itself well to modern art. 
On every hand one sees interesting decorative effects 
far too numerous to mention here. There is statuary 
of the Epstein type and all kinds of novel and new 
ideas. 

Great Britain has a large exhibit, but it does not 
show the same originality of design and the modern 
outlook of the other exhibits. 
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“O\n to Seattle!” 


Pacific Coast Displaymen Ready for Their Greatest Convention, 
September 22, 23 and 24, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. Wash. 


The Charmed Land Welcomes You 


By FRED J. PORTMANN 
General Director, P. C. A. D. M. Convention 


E here at the greatest coast convention, September 

22, 23 and 24 in the Olympic Hotel, Seattle. Edu- 

cational new thoughts, new ideas and surprises. 

Here in the evergreen playground, supreme efforts 

have been attempted to elevate the display profession to 

heights never before attempted. You will be inspired with 

enthusiasm that can mean only greater accomplishments and 
greater achievements in the display profession. 

The program is well balanced so that you may receive the 
greatest benefit and help. We have covered a great deal of 
ground, presenting it in its most natural way possible, thereby 
allowing you actual first-hand information as to your own 
purpose. 

The coming convention of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Display Men will divert a great deal from the general run of 
conventions. It has been the ambition of the convention com- 
mittee to create something different and the results will be 
more of a course of study. 

Education has been the theme. It is only to be expected 
that a group of ambitious, energetic displaymen would want 
to get something new. 

This is only a part of the complete program: 

Monday, September 23, we have a store survey. This con- 
sists of dividing the delegates into groups. Those wishing 
to inspect the display departments of the larger department 
stores, shoe stores, men’s and ladies’ specialty shops, 
will be conducted by a guide and will be received at the 
respective stores by a member of their display staff. This 
will allow the delegate the opportunity to study the methods 
and systems, and complete details of the operations of display 
departments of other stores which he most naturally will be 
interested in. He can gather first-hand information as to the 
general operation of the department and the workings and 
connection with other departments. 

The second day will be used for what we have termed 








DEAR FRIEND: 

All members of the Seattle Display Men’s Club are look- 
ing forward with keenest anticipation to the opening day of 
the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Association Convention, when 
we will see the materialization of what we feel will be one of 
the most creative conventions ever held on the Pacific Coast. 

There are, very apparently, no longer any conflicting theo- 
ries on the purpose of a display. Throughout the country, in 
the majority of stores, it is, “merchandise directly from the 
window,” and the successful displayman is the one with the 
sound selling ideas who can do this and still maintain the per- 
sonality of his store. It is to this end that the Seattle club 
hopes to weave a motif of proven successful window merchan- 
dising ideas throughout this convention, 


The three days are to be devoted entirely to the promotion 
of more effective ways of “selling today’s merchanlise today 
through good display.” No live, aggressive displayman can 
afford to miss it! Plan your vacation so that you are able to 
attend. The famed “Charmed Land” offers many playgrounds, 
where you may complete your vacation in almost any way you 
wish, 

WALLY KING, 
Publicity Director. 


“key” windows. Windows where the combined efforts of 
several men will be presented in a new and novel manner. 
These windows will be then opened for general discussion as 
to their sales appeal, beauty, harmony and balance. Mr, 
Baker, famous lighting expert from the National Lamp 
Works, will light these windows. He will show the impor- 
tance of lighting, bringing out the improper and the proper 
way as to sufficient light and proper color. 

The third day will be competition window demonstration. 
This, of course, is one of the regular features of our conven- 
tion and will be for the grand sweepstakes prize. 

Monday night will be a gala night for the delegates at 
Seattle’s new million dollar playground, Playland, where we 
will play, swim, ride and dance. 

Tuesday night’s banquet will be the most elaborate the 
Pacific Coast has ever attempted. The complete show of the 
Fanchon Marco road show will be presented in the Spanish 
ballroom, with dancing until 1 a. m. 

We have endeavored to give you a diversified program. 
We ask you to come, see, and hear for yourself the call of 
the west. 

Out where the West begins; 
Where the men are men. 

See a new part of the world. Have a talk with your em- 
ployer, for it is to his interest that you attend this great 
institute of learning. 

The dates, September 22, 23 and 24, Olympic Hotel (special 
rates), Seattle, Wash. 





An Education and a Good Time 


By ADRIAN DELSMAN 
Secretary, P. C. A. D. M. 


HE convention committee of the Pacific Coast Association 

of Display Men has been working steadily on its plans 
for making this year’s meeting at Seattle very much different 
from those of previous years. 

While the past meetings of the alert coast association 
have been highly successful from every standpoint, the com- 
mittee has felt that new and novel features would be more 
than welcome to the delegates. 

In accordance with this idea, one or more unusual events 
have been planned for each of the three days of the conven- 
tion. Some of these plans have already been announced, such 
as the survey of inspection of the outstanding stores of 
Seattle and the “key windows” which will be specially 
planned feature displays embodying every correct funda- 
mental of good window display merchandising. 

Several other novel events are now in course of develop- 
ment, and such a varied program of instruction and enter- 
tainment is being planned that every minute will be packed 
full of interest. 

In order to make the benefits of the convention available 
to as many as possible, the registration fee is being held to 
a very nominal sum, and it will be necessary to pay the iee 
for only those events which the delegate can attend. This 
factor will be appreciated by the men who must pay their 
own expenses to the meeting, though the benefits will be so 
great that it is a very short-sighted merchant indeed who 
will not bear at least part of the cost of attendance. 

No effort has been spared to make the Seattle convention 
even better than in previous years, and all displaymen, every- 
where, are urged to take advantage of this opportunity ‘or 
worth while education and a real good time. 
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FRED J. PORTMANN 
General Director 


WALLY KING 
Publicity 


Here Are Some Convention Facts 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
General Chairman, Convention Committee. 


HE displaymen who plan to attend the Pacific Coast Dis- 

playmen’s Convention in Seattle, September 22, 23 and 24, 
are most fortunate, as that is the time all of the Seattle stores 
will have their windows at the best. 

The program committee, headed by Jack Smith, display 
manager of Frederick & Nelson, have been planning and 
working to make this convention the open sesame to ideas— 
ideas for interior and window displays that are business 
stimulators. 


This convention has only one big purpose and that pur- 
pose is to help you make your store windows pull more 
passersby, how to turn more “shoppers” into buyers inside 
the store, and how to increase the amount of the average 
purchase. 

Theories? No! Actual facts! 

The practical success of many displaymen with their win- 
dow displays and interior displays will be told. This con- 
vention will be an inspiration to you. You will go home with 
enthusiasm for your work and have in your note book ideas 
that should make your windows highly productive of sales. 

The convention committee has just received a beautiful 
Lord Elgin strap watch worth $50 from R. B. Barton, sales 
manager of the Elgin National Watch Co. This watch is to 
be given as a grand prize to the displayman winning the 
most points in the competitive displays and photo contest. So 
get out your photos at once and plan to enter the competitive 
displays. 

Just check over this list of speakers and you will see that 
this convention is worth while: R. E. Morgan, formerly 
publicity director of Frederick & Nelson; Clark Baker, lec- 
turer and instructor; Lillian Michaels, fashionist, Bon 
Marche; Mr. Moore, secretary, Fraser-Paterson Co.; Rudolph 


J. A. SMITH 
Educationals 


ADRIAN DELSMAN 
Secy., P. C.. A. D. M. 
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W. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
General Chairman 


BART GAGNON 
Entertainment 










A. Cibulka, sales manager, Bon Marche; Prof. H. Burd, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

And there will be others—our own talent among the dis- 
playmen during the question hour. 

The manufacturers’ exhibits will be bigger and better than 
ever before. The exhibits will be held on the second floor 
of the Hotel Olympic. Many new ideas in fixtures and deco- 
rative treatments have been developed the past few months. 
All will be shown in this great exhibit. 

(Continued on page 32) 








TO ALL DISPLAYMEN: 

It is with pleasure we here on the coast extend to you an 
invitation to attend our convention. 

We are all living in a speed age and it behooves each of us 
to be on the alert. This is no time to rest upon our past 
laurels, but we must continue on with the march of progress. 
This is no time to let the other fellow do it. We must put our 
shoulder to the wheel and each carry his own load. 

Start now! Make your plans to attend this great gathering 
of your fellow crafismen. Make a new and interesting con- 
tact with another part of this grand old United States of ours. 
Come—see the West and its people. You will be delighted by 
its hospitality. You will be astonished by its accomplishments 
in the past and its plans for the future. You will see Seattle, 
the largest city of its age in the world with its wondrous har- 
bor, its mountains, its splendid paved streets, and its beautiful 
new modern stores. We have here the tallest building west of 
Chicago. The whole Pacific Coast ts nature’s own gift. 

The Pacific Coast invites you to come and see. Your pro- 
fession demands new ideas. Your employers want them. 
Come and get ’em. 

We expect you and the greeting of a friendly western 
handshake awaits you. 

FRED PORTMANN, 
Convention Director. 


















A. W. BENNEST 
Photo Contest 


RALPH PFISTER 
Program Advertising 
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Norse Displays Create Good Will 


L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Devotes Windows to Norwegian 
History from Time of Vikings and “Sells” Store'to Norse Americans 


sy PALMER WERT 
Display Manager, L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis 


ISPLAYS based on Norwegian history from 
the time of the Vikings to the present day 
drew throngs of people to the L. S. Donald- 
son Co. store in Minneapolis during the 

biennial convention of the Bydelagenes Faellesraad, a 
national organization, and the Norwegian Sangerfest, 
a song festival of international significance. The con- 
“vention was held June 10 and 11, the song festival on 
June 12. 

In our windows we used no merchandise of any 
kind. All of the articles were loaned to us by the 
Minnesota Norse Americans. For this reason, it 
would be impossible to estimate the value of the dis- 
plays to the store in dollars and cents, but we do 
believe that the good will created was well worth our 
time and effort. The windows attracted no end of 
attention, people studying them from early in the 
morning until late at night. We feel that the displays 
“sold” Donaldson’s to the Northwest Norwegians as 
nothing else could have. 

A reproduction of the Viking ship in which Leif 
Ericsson sailed to America was one of our feature 
exhibits. This replica was used in the big parade 
through the principal streets of the city during the 
convention. 

Our complete window plan follows: 





No. 1.—In the de luxe window we featured the 
native Norwegian costumes which were later worn at 
an actual wedding ceremony at the auditorium on the 
evening of Friday, June 13, as the climax of the con- 
vention banquet. 

No. 2.—-This window contained the country’s out- 
standing collection of Hardanger embroidery. The 
display came to us through the courtesy of Mrs. Frank 
Carlson, sister of Mr. Eggan, chairman .of the com- 
mittee for parade arrangements. 

No. 3.—Contained native kitchen utensils and had 
for its center a hope chest dated 1812, which we ob- 
tained from Mr. Eggan’s mother, together with a 
hamper and two copper kettles. We also had a cook 
book of characteristic Norwegian foods with a large 
background to be read and copied by the public. 

No. 4.—A tribute to Roald Amundson, outstanding 
Norwegian aviator, who has visited both the North 
and South Poles. 

No. 5.—A large reproduction of Rolvaag’s book, 
“Giants in the Earth,” used as a background for 
famous personalities in literature including: Martha 
Ostenso and the novel which made her famous, “Wild 
Geese’; Knut Hamsun, Nobel prize winner ; Hendrik 
Ibsen, who has been called the greatest dramatist since 
Shakespeare ; Sigrid Undset and Knut Gjerset. 











A tribute is paid to Roald Amundsen and other famous Norwegians in this window. 
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Top: View of the exterior of Donaldson store during 

Norwegian convention. Bottom: Reproduction of a 

Viking ship in one of Donaldson’s windows during the 

event. Twelve xindows in all were devoted to Norse 
displays. 







No. 6.—Devoted to pictures and atmosphere con- 
cerning Norwegians who have made a place for them- 
selves in the world of sports, Molla Mallory, Lester 
Bolstad and others. : 

No. 7.—A replica of the first Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America built in 1843 in Muskego settle- 
ment, Racine County, Wisconsin. It now stands on 
the campus of the Norwegian Lutheran Church Semi- 
nary. The little log church was formally dedicated 
in 1845 by Rev. C. L. Clausen, the first pastor of the 
congregation. 

No. 8.—A replica of the sloop “Restaurationen,” 
the first Norwegian immigrant ship to America. It is 
interesting to note that the ship, which has been called 
the Norwegian “Mayflower,” left Norway on July 4, 
1825, the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
United States Declaration of Independence. 

No, 9.—A replica of a covered wagon representing 
the westward progress of the “sloopers” after their 
arrival in America. The first Norwegian settlements 
in the United States were at Rochester, N. Y., and at 
Kendall about 35 miles away. There followed a 
gradual westward movement in following years to 
Illinois and Wisconsin and later to Minnesota and 
lowa. Minnesota was destined to become most Nor- 
wegian of all states, over 400,000 of Norse descent 
residing in Minnesota today. 

No. 10.—A replica of a log cabin representing the 
first Norwegian settlements in the Northwest. In 
this connection, may be mentioned Nils Nilson and 
Inzeborg L. Langeberg, the first Norwegian man and 
Woman to locate in the state of Minnesota. Using 
the log cabin as a background, we had a Norwegian 
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woman carding and spinning at various hours of the 
day. 

No. 11.—Devoted to pictures and atmosphere con- 
cerning Kleng Peerson, who for forty years was path- 
finder of his people in the new world, and Lars Lar- 
son, leader of the first group of Norwegian immi- 
grants to America. 

No. 12.—A huge replica of a Viking ship with 
rowers which led the parade Wednesday. 





CLOCK DISPLAY CONTEST IS ANNOUNCED 


The Clock Manufacturers’ Association has announced its 
1930 display contest. Prizes in the amount of $500 are being 
offered. Besides being eligible for master awards, the entries 
will fall into three classes: One for jewelers, one for depart- 
ment stores, and one for other types of stores selling clocks 
and watches such as hardware, cigar, drug and gift stores. 

Rules of the contest follow: 

1. Open to any retailer whose displays feature clocks or 
watches or both, made by members of the Clock Manufac- 
turers Association. Such displays need not feature their 
clocks and watches solely, although these articles must be 
the dominating features of the display. 

2. Take one or more photographs of your disp!ays—either 
your window displays or your interior store displays. Print 
plainly on backs of photographs, your store’s name, street 
address, city and state—also the name of displayman to whom 
the award should be made, the approximate date in 1930 on 
which display was installed, also class of your business. 

3. Attach to each photograph statement showing amount 
of clocks and watches sold during time display was featured. 

4. Photographs of all displays taken any time during 1930 
must reach the office of the Clock Manufacturers Association 
by January 15, 1931. 

5. The Judges will give consideration and weight to orig- 
inality; to neatness of display; use of limited resources for 
display, and other points, to place all retailers in the same 
class on same basis and opportunity for cash award. Judges 
will give equal consideration to displays made by retailers 
who may utilize members’ clocks or watches loaned them, if 
not in stock, or which clock and watch retailers may have 
arranged co-operatively in other stores or places. What is 
desired is the best possible displays of clocks and watches 
made by members wherever and however made by retailers. 
Such displays should carry out when possible the central 
theme or idea of “A Clock for Every Room in the Home” to 
conform with the prevailing mode of interior decoration. 

6. Send photographs flat—not rolled—but not necessary to 
mount. Awards made on merits of your displays, not on 
the merits of the photographs. However, it is recommended 
that you have a commercial photographer take pictures of 
your displays. He knows how to bring out the best in your 
efforts and his larger prints show up better. You should get 
a regular service of commercial photographs for about $3.00 
each. If you prefer, a snapshot taken with your own camera 
will be eligible. 

7. Pack photographs for mailing without damage and 
address as follows: Judge Display Contest, Clock Manufac- 
turers Association of America, Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

One hundred dollars will be awarded for photograph of 
the outstanding window or interior display of year by any 
retailer, based on the idea of “A Clock for Every Room in 
the Home,” and $50.00 for photograph of the next best out- 
standing window or interior display of the year by any re- 
tailer, based on the idea of “A Clock for Every Room in 
the Home.” 

No photograph of display will be given consideration for 
either of the above master awards unless it carries out the 
idea of a clock for every room in the home. 





Harry F. Kolk, Des Moines displayman, has been .ap- 
pointed display manager of Winick’s Des Moines depart- 
ment store. 











New York Displays 


(Continued from page 9) 


illuminating it with a design arrangement that is decidedly 
practical from a sales angle, as well as decorative. He was 
among the first to recognize and utilize the strong points of 
conservative modernism and avoid the faults of the extreme. 
Also, he has probably had more to do than any other Gotham 
artist, with the present vogue for air-brushed panels and 
backgrounds. He has achieved a remarkable variety with the 
air-brush in tone, form and depth. 

Few display designers in this country have the splendid 
background that Bolton has. He studied for seven years at 
the National Academy with instructors such as Bashfield (the 
great mural decorator), Joseph Pennell (the famous etcher) 
and Kenyon Cox. He has won the Sydom and Elliot medals 
and numerous awards and prizes. Exhibits of his water 
colors, landscapes, and portraits in oil have been held at 
the New York Water Color Club, American Watercolor So- 
iety, Salmagundi Club, National Arts Club, First Wana- 
maker Exhibition, Art Center, Philadelphia Academy, etc. 
Moreover, he has designed stage settings for New York 
productions. Reference is made to these facts because they 
illustrate the high calibre of the young men who are now 
turning to display. Bolton considers the art of window design 
to be in the class with fine arts. He says, “There is no such 
thing as fine art and commercial art. There is only good art 
and bad art.” He believes that window display offers un- 
limited possibilities through its elasticity of expression in not 
only flat art work, but form, sculpture, textures and new 
materials and wide range of mediums, which make a knowl- 
edge of architecture desirable. 





State Street Windows 
" (Continued from page 13) 


handsome models for fall in an assortment of popular and 
fashionable pelts, colors and styles are interestingly arranged 
in this large window which has been treated with another 
change of appearance since the last issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD was printed. Seven columns approximately 26 
inches in diameter and extending to a height above the val- 
ance line and transom bar of the’ window represent the 
structural effect of the special setting. The columns were 
made of wall board, then tinted and then treated with an 
air-brush representation of a totem pole designs at front and 
back. Despite the amount of space occupied by the columns, 
ten coats are effectively displayed whereas heretofore no more 
than seven have been used for similar displays. The columns 
seem to give the displayman an advantage not only in effect- 
ing a noticable change in the window itself, but also in the 
arrangement of more garments to a better advantage. En- 
semble accessories are also featured along the front of the 
window on the floor. 


The corner window at Marshall Field & Co., State and 
Washington Streets, shows four magnificent fur wraps for 
evening wear on as many wax models, which as this is writ- 
ten, represents their contribution to the August fur sale as far 
as the windows are concerned. The background of this 
window has been specially treated for the occasion by the 
extensive use of silver frosted foliage sprays. 


Other Field windows along the State Street frontage show 
advance fall fashions in women’s, misses’ and children’s 
dresses and coats. The window backgrounds are the same 
as they have been since the spring opening with the exception 
of the fur window. The window at the corner of Randolph 
and State Streets shows four figures, three of which are 
wearing long black silk dresses’and black velvet coats. One 
shows a white silk frock. A white coat is draped alongside in 
the recessed space in the background. - Brown and black are 
the colors featured in some of the other displays of women’s 
fall coats and dresses. There is also a special window trim 
featuring seal brown felt hats for fall, with a brown fox fur 
and brown leather bag. 
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I. Miller’s smart shoe shop is devoting both of its windows 
to the display of fine shoes and hosiery at special reductions 
in price. The floor covering is of light blue cloth stretched 
tightly. The background consists of a yellow lacquered 
panel on the face of which two white and royal blue shelves 
have been attached. The edge of the yellow panel is framed 
with white illuminated glass cubes. All this makes an ex- 
cellent setting for the display of fancy summer footwear, 
which is as nicely arranged as ever. Units of hosiery, also 
at special prices are arranged at the front and the rear of 
the display windows, in no wise conflicting with the display 
of shoes. The window card which is especially striking in 
appearance and done in black and white, reads: I. MILLER 
SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE—ALL SUMMER 
SHOES NOW REDUCED TO $7.85—FORMERLY TO 
$18.50. Another card in the same window calls attention io 
the hosiery in this wise: I. MILLER SEMI-ANNUAL 
SALE OF BEAUTIFUL HOSIERY—THE FINEST HOsS- 
IERY EVER OFFERED, NO. 382—A BEAUTIFUL DULL 
FINISH CHIFFON WITH EXCELLENT WEARING 
QUALITIES, $1.25. 


The Boston Store is advertising its August fur sale with 
a special display on fur trimmed coats at $55. There is a 
window of these on Madison Street and three windows of 
furs are along the State Street front also. A single back- 
ground panel in the center of the State Street windows in 
which furs are featured carries cut-out letters spelling out 
the words: AUGUST FUR SALE. The corner window is 
displaying a very attractive set of bedroom furniture in 
antique oak, consisting of twin beds and other items a la 
ensemble. The background of this window is looking better 
than usual with a modernistic treatment of green and silver. 


The windows of the Hub have been particularly interesting 
since the Fourth of July. Right after the Fourth the store 
put on a real clearance sale in which splendid merchandise 
was offered at comparatively drastic reductions. Mr. Leaker 
worked out a new idea as-a poster caption for the sale win- 
dows which idea consists of white letters cut from one-inch 
thick wood and arranged as a banner supported by a standard. 
These were placed in the background of the windows at suit- 
able distances apart all around the front. In addition to 
this, there were framed printed signs placed in the back- 
ground panels of the windows. A similar card appeared at 
the front of each unit display or group display of merchan- 
dise. Then just to carry out the sale effect to the fullest 
extent, additional wallboard posters 12 inches high by 36 
inches long, were lettered with sale headings and copy adver- 
tising different items of merchandise on sale in the store and 
not necessarily being displayed in the window. These posters 
were placed in that space between the level of the window 
floor and the lower level of the window glass, thus placing 
the signs below the floor level of the window trims. The 
photograph reproduced in this issue will illustrate the ap- 
pearance of the windows better than this description. The 
Hub is using printed window cards made on a hand press for 
this sale. Whether or not this device will be used regularly 
after the sale, or whether the hand lettered cards and tickets 
will be continued remains to be seen. 


The Baskin Store is displaying $40, $45 and $50 suits at 
$34. Three windows are used for these suits. Another paif 
of windows display Dixie Weave summer suits at $18.50 for 
$25 and $30 values—and $23.50 for $35 and $40 values, re- 
spectively; $4.50 and $5 linen knickers are on sale at $2.95; 
$5 Milan straw hats are displayed at $2.50. There is a dup!i- 
cate of the 55 cent hosiery display described and reproduced 
in the July issue of DISPLAY WORLD, which had proved 
such a sales maker. The same window trim has been kept 
going for over a month, from which action we may draw tie 
conclusion that they are still selling quantities of the hosiery. 





JOHANSEN JOINS BECK SHOE CHAIN 
Fred Johansen, former display manager for the John Shil- 
lito Co., Cincinnati,, has joined the display department of the 
A. S. Beck chain of shoe stores. 
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showing the interior of Efird’s Department Store, Charlotte, N. C., as 


decorated by Display Manager R. K. Heiry. 
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. ate but save the papers in the northeast inside 
pocket > They are clustered up with silly notations 
ee things that require attention...... later 


REE ee and may we interrupt to suggest that 
another notation would be worth while > PB PD 


It’s such an effort to write in this weather, but we 
bravely send out the following information to you. 





At the DISPLAY CENTER you will find 


Many new fabrics and decorative papers for 
fall and Christmas }» A number of these are 
recent importations. 





Drape stands with lighting effects. 





Christmas decorations — illuminated column en- 
closures and brackets — wall panoramas — odd 
screens — ledge decorations and window pieces. 


Numerous groups of moderne fixtures in metal 
— metal and wood and wood combinations. 





A large range of “ensemble” display fixtures 
designed along unusual lines. 





New designs in hand-cut screens for fall and 


Christmas. <i 
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DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
1440 BROADWAY & NEW YORK 
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A Particularly Pleasing Example of Contémporary Art--The 
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eModerne ‘Room 


An Installation at the Budget House, John Wannamaker’s, New York 


By W. F. LARKIN 


Chief, Bureau of Arts and Decoration, Wanamaker’s 


ESIGNED as a young man’s room in a coun- 
try house, or perhaps, in a_ skyscraper 
penthouse, the Moderne Room installed in 
the remodeled Budget House at John Wana- 

maker’s, New York City, is an example of the 
pleasing contact with color which marks the pres- 
ent evolution of contemporary art in the home. 
Contemporary art in the home does not just aim at 
being different; not in just doing the bizarre thing 
for the sake of sensation—rather it aims at utility. 
In this room one may find features that express in 
design this practicability as well as an effort at con- 
servation of space. A circular window in the south 
wall is covered with a ribbed curtain made in four 
segments. any one of which may be opened inde- 
pendently, permitting a greater or lesser degree of 
light as is.required. Too, the light from this window 
may be directed to which ever part of the room needs 





View of the Moderne Room at Wanamaker’s showing windows, furniture and ornament. 


lighting by the simple expedient of opening the seg- 
ment nearest the part needing light. 

Another feature which leans upon usefulness for 
its reason for being is the recessed south and east 
walls affording a ten-inch ledge thirty inches from the 
floor upon which may be placed tea cups or glasses 
during informal gatherings. Table space is thus 
saved. This ledge also carries a sufficient number 
of electric outlets precluding the necessity for wall 
brackets thereby permitting an easy change of light- 
ing fixtures should any change in the furniture or 
accessories be desired. 

In the north wall recess a triangulated series of 
shelves provides for the careful storage of volumes 
of standard as well as odd sizes. An amusing note 
inserted here is a map of the United States showing 
the states in colors taken from those in the floor 
covering. The points of the compass are handled 
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Another glimpse of the Moderne Room—Note the 
triangulated library and map. 


decoratively to make a most pleasing spot of interest. 

The furniture is made of chromium plated tubes 
so fashioned as to provide a most comfortable chair 
and extremely decorative table. The need of this 
tubular furniture is acutely realized when additional 
space is required for then you find that they may be 
stacked one upon the other so that they occupy the 
space normally occupied by one chair, The comfort 
of these chairs, too, is a thing to marvel at. They are 
built so that the maximum amount of spring in the 
metal is utilized providing a resiliency dictated by the 
weight of the individual occupying it. 

Apple green walls and silver grey ceiling are 
framed with a natural wood, while the wainscoting 
is stained to harmonize with the cool reds and neutral 
browns of the richly figured moderne floor covering. 
A large studio bed covered with cerulean blue material 
stretches itself invitingly underneath an oval window 
offering a cool and restful sleeping place. The pillows 
and chair cushions are covered with the same har- 
monious blue. 

An excellent print of Paul Gaugin’s “Ta Metete” 
enters admirably into the spirit of the room as do 
several bits of sculpture done in the contemporary 
manner. All in all a room that the modern young man 
might take his ease in and, if in the mood, entertain 
with comfort and moderate luxury. 





WINDOW-DOORS POPULAR IN EUROPE 


In order that no space in the window frontage should be 
wasted, European firms are now converting their entrance 
doors into windows by making them of plain glass,, and when 
the shop is closed at night or during week-ends a display of 
merchandise is shown. Such displays as made behind this 
“window-door” are, of necessity, simple, for they must be 
made immediately after the shop closes at night and taken out 
immediately upon its opening in the morning. However, this 
is easily arranged by the use of a removable background and 
everything is prepared. The installation of the display usually 
requires only a few minutes. Firms having a wide entrance 
door have found these displays of particular advantage. 





WINDOW SHOWS AUTOGRAPHED QUILT 
A quilt bearing the autographs of President Hoover, 
presidents Coolidge and Taft, and General Pershing was dis- 
played in one of the windows of F. A. Empsall & Co., Water- 
tovn, N. Y., recently, and attracted large crowds. 
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Displays and Exterior Should Reflect 


Locality Atmosphere 


The Importance of Showing Merchandise to Which a 
Community Is Most Easily Attracted 


By HARRY WAGNER 


Sales Manager, Oriental Display Fixture Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HAIN stores catering to a style demand or 
dealing in style merchandise should almost 
without ‘exception have their window dis- 
plays and store exteriors reflect what the 

customer wants—not what the store wants the public 
to know of the firm. The store should reflect to the 
average passerby, or the prospective customer, that 
type of atmosphere to which the man outside is ac- 
customed. 

It may be that there are a number of stores in one 
city, all of which belong to a single company, but the 
location of each store will make it necessary to use 
an entirely different type of display and exterior. 
Merchandise of the type the specific locality purchases 
and to which it is most easily attracted means a great 
deal, but the manner in which that merchandise is 
trimmed is of as great if not greater importance. A 
chain store in Wall Street with a typical Wall Street 
merchandise should not be trimmed like, or have an 
exterior appeal like, a store of the same company in 
Times Square. 

The need is for individuality in the store exterior, 
the windows, and the method in which the window is 
trimmed as well as the type of goods displayed there. 
To get the proper atmosphere the locality of the store 
must be studied thoroughly. 

Some sign or indication that the store belongs to a 
certain large organization is necessary, but there is 
no reason why the firm name and reputation should 
be made paramount to the requirements of the store’s 
clientele. 

In men’s stores there must be an atmosphere of 
masculinity. I do not think that the modernistic motif 
can be used successfully in men’s stores, and I know 
that many of those who have experimented with that 
type of decoration agree that there will be a return 
to the staid, solid and strong looking interiors and 
exteriors—the kind that the average man wants. 





THEY COULDN’T MAKE HIM SMILE FOR $100 


Made up to appear like a wax model, a man, perfectly 
attired, sat solemn faced in a display window of men’s furnish- 
ings at the Winner-Klein Co., Meridian, Miss. A prize of 
$100 was offered to the person who could make him smile. 
Large crowds milled about the window and tried every con- 
ceivable way to make the sphinx-like figure grin, but with- 
out success. 

“This was one of the best pieces of publicity which we have 
sponsored,” said L. H. Herbert, advertising manager of the 
store. “Our live model spent several days in the window, and 
thousands viewed him as he showed our suits and haber- 
dashery.” 

Newspaper copy played up the feature from a humorous 
angle, and stated that while the model refused to smile in the 
window, he often did so at home and when among friends. 








Solving the Problem of 


elephone 
Displays 


By MILTON B. HERR 


Inforination Supervisor, Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 


CAMPAIGN to promote the sale and use of such 
intangible commodities as services can not be 
considered complete unless it includes an adequate 

x use of window displays. Public utilities, banks, 
insurances companies and other organizations dealing pri- 
marily in services have come to a realization of this fact. 
Many of them are now following the practices of the retail 
stores in installing elaborate displays designed and executed 
by skilled specialists. The majority of them, however, are 
using their windows in an ineffectual and haphazard manner, 
vainly attempting to augment and tie in to headquarters the 
other types of advertising they engage in. 

The trend, however, is toward a more professional and 
profitable use of available window space and its development 
offers big opportunities for intensive cultivation. Among the 
utilities, the gas and electric companies have been the first 
to take advantage of the advertising possibilities of their 
windows and, consequently, their displays are frequently the 
leaders in this field. Two or three decades ago, the windows 
of these companies were often poorly arranged extensions of 
the showrooms, containing a miscellaneous collection of 
consumers’ equipment and appliances. Today, as a rule, their 
windows compare favorably with the most attractive displays 
in the specialty shops around them. 

Other utilities, banks and insurance companies, however, 
are not as fortunate as the gas and electric companies because 
of the natures of their stocks in trade. Consumers of gas 
service, for instance, are required to buy gas ranges, heaters, 
and other appliances, in order to utilize the gas. Electric 
consumers must purchase lighting fixtures, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters and associated appliances to make the service of 
value to them. These appliances are manufactured to present 
an attractive appearance, and they change in conformity with 
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Three new attention-getting displays of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
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the style, color and utility demands of the consumer. Thus 
there is always a variety of tangible merchandise to form 
the nucleus of window displays, since it is through the sale 
of these tangible articles that the gas and. electric companies 
stimulate the use of their intangible products—the funda- 
mental service that comes through pipes or over copper wires. 

The telephone companies, on the other hand, sell nothing 
but service and include with this the instruments, switching 
facilities, maintenance, repairing, etc., necessary to render 
that service in a satisfactory manner. Once having con- 
tracted for telephone service, the subscriber can call any other 
telephone connected with the system, irrespective of distance 
and regardless of whether his contract calls for a party line 
or an elaborate private exchange with a thousand or more 
associated telephones. 


This is also true to an even greater extent with the tele- 
graph companies, the banks and the insurance companies. 
Their merchandise is purely a matter of service, and in so far 
as their customers are concerned, telegraph blanks, bank and 
check books, and insurance policies are practically the only 
evidence of their equipment that is in the possession of their 
customers. 


This presents a formidable task to the man who is respon- 
sible for the displays. He is dependent upon symbolism and 
dramatization in order to get over his message. He must 
employ these methods to display in barest outlines the uses, 
the economies, the advantages and the possibilities of the 
service that he is charged with advertising. This is a big 
problem; nevertheless, it is an interesting one. The biggest 
problem, however, lies in another direction. It concerns the 
physical aspects of the windows that are available to the 
displayman, as well as the reliance he must put in other 
people for a proper set-up of his creations. 


The service selling organizations, as a rule, are similar 
to many types of large retail organizations in that the gen- 
eral administrative and executive work is done at a main 
headquarters, while actual business with the public is con- 
ducted through branch offices located in different sections of 
a city, state or the nation, depending upon the extent of the 
territory over which they operate. These branch offices, 


generally, have been in existence for many decades—some: 


of them, at least, having been established a long time before 
the beginning of the twentieth century. While they are prac- 
tically always situated in the shopping and business districts, 
they are often located in buildings that were erected at a 
period in which windows were designed primarily for the 
admission of light rather than for advertising and display 
purposes. Consequently, the physical conditions that a dis- 
playman must figure on in the majority of cases are far from 
being ideal. (Continued on page 54) 
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Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive .purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Sales Displays Occupy 
First Place in 


“Detroit 


By F. E. WHITELAM 


HE writer was most fortunate to have discov- 
ered during the month many smart windows 
of outstanding interest to our displaymen in 
the field of specialized theme windows, but 

first place in the city’s displays was held by vacation 
sales, summer sales, clearance sales, and other sales. 

An unusual window, skilfully presenting sheets and 
cases, was created by Lothar F. Dittmar shortly be- 
fore his resignation from the Ernst Kern Co. This 
window, with its contrasts of Nile green and black, 
carried the store’s sales upward and was commented 
upon with enthusiasm by the sales manager. Large 
cut-out wood letters painted Nile green, stood on steps 
of dull black; this same color scheme including the 
sign was carried throughout this unique setting. 

Vacation and travel display, held the passersby 
attention iri many novel settings. Chiefly noted among 
many others were the J. L. Hudson Co. displays of 
seven companion windows directed by Chas. F. Wen- 
dell. 

These windows in general contour were somewhat 
similar only differing enough to fit the merchandise 
so aptly handled for this smart set. Each window 
had the entire back, not sides, covered, then flatly 
ducoed in light cream color, with many natural green 
oak branches outlining this framework, giving an 
irresistible atmosphere for the entire setting when 
completed. 





DISPLAY 





Outstanding display of jewelry for the Sallan Co., Detroit, by A. Klick. 
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Extending away from this background in each 
window a circle of neat proportions, contained beau- 
tiful scenes linking closely with the merchandise dis- 
plays. For example, a vacation pleasure boat was tied 
in with a smart ensemble of very cool summery suits ; 
golfing scene, with a perfect selection of golf togs <s 
the merchandise display; sailing scene, with clever 
combinations of sports trousers and coats. 

Scenes of swimming, airplane travel, tennis and 
motor boating had a perfect selection and display of 
the following merchandise: Bathing suits and acces- 
sories, luggage display, tennis equipment and suits, 
and lastly the correct motor boat apparel, shoes, etc 

At Hudson’s a thorough knowledge of handling 
home interiors was displayed in the twelve furniture 
windows promoting their MID-SUMMER SALE OF 
FURNITURE. This large poster effect card was 
used throughout these windows as well as on the main 
floor interior. 

Here and there a Fall showing of women’s apparel 
was noted; one at Hudson’s grouped a couple of man- 


nikins, also a group of double-brimmed hats with this 
card, FALL FASHIONS OF BROWN. 


Many outstanding jewelry displays are always be- 
fore the critical eyes of the public, including those of 
such well-known stores as Square Deal Millers, Fried- 
berg’s, Ehrlich’s, and many others, but the point now 
is the absorbing attention-getting display that the 
Sallan Co. just put over this month. This display, 
originated and placed by A. Klick, forced home the 
idea that this jewelry was styled in Paris for Sallan 
exclusively. To accomplish this end successfully such 
well-known names were used to designate certain pat- 
terns as the Eiffel Tower, the Montmarte, the Louvre, 
Rue de la Paix, and many others. Also the designer’s 
cut-out photo was used with each newly coined pat- 
tern, linking the idea together with a foreign atmos- 
phere predominating. 

With interest, this writer noted that a complete 
tie-up had been carefully planned by giving the entire 
interior over to an arrangement very similar to the 
window displays. 


EXCLUSIVELY 
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Top: Misty blue and light brown were the predomi- 

nating colors in this sports display by Don A. Ferguson 

for S. L. Bird & Son. Center: Skillful presentation 

of sheets and cases by Lothar F. Dittmar for Kern’s. 

Bottom: Vacation days glorified by Chas. F. Wendell 
for the J. L. Hudson Co. 


Among the public utilities displays here as else- 
where, decided interest-compelling, attractive and 
timely settings are coming to the front rank in the 
display profession. 

A novel series of displays by Bob Stevens for the 
Bell Telephone Co. are of interest because of their 
theme and sales value to the company, which in reality 
are the focal points in all display endeavors. As our 
great state is divided into four sections, each with 
certain vacation appeal, one display each week flared 
forth telling in words and pictures the fine points of 
this section from a vacation standpoint. This ma- 
terial was gathered through letter appeal to these 
verious playgrounds and the response tells the story 
perfectly, as these windows put over the theme of the 
Sa'es appeal; namely, a listing of every important 
pi.one center and its long distance rate back to the 
Clry, 

In the windows of Clem Whateley of Crowley, 
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Milner Co. we noted the same snappy backgrounds as 
utilized last month, with some few changes to accen- 
tuate the display. Most noticeable of this month’s 
changes were the twelve windows devoted to men’s 
wear. A splendid poster of sizeable proportions with 
this saying, SEMI-ANNUAL SALES FOR MEN, 
made up the center background, each displaying 
groups of merchandise of careful selection. The latter 
part of the month a few days in advance of the sale, 
a battery of fifteen windows, showing on three streets 
introduced the AUGUST FURNITURE SALE. A 
large framed poster with the above wording formed 
the connecting link in this series of displays, with 
other necessary embellishments pertaining to the dis- 
play of furniture. This formed a setting of magnitude 
and balance, for each group was a picture of com- 
pleteness itself. 

Men’s vacation and sports apparel vied closely 
with the women’s wear windows. Last month this 
review told of the very interesting group of windows 
by Don A. Ferguson for S. L. Bird & Son, so again a 
most interesting sports window is presented with 
Oswold the figure of major importance. A chic light 
tan suit with white shirt, orange check tie and hand- 
kerchief, a light tan sweater and hose to match, also 
tan and white sport shoes completed the correct en- 
samble. 

The group of merchandise at left predominated in 
tones of mist blue, while the right was of tan and 
browns. The background was of metal painted flat 
in three shades of tan blending in perfect harmony. 
This appearance of Oswold was his last, for the morn- 
ing following this photo, he was found with his face 
lodged peacefully in his hands—too much heat, noth- 
ing else. 

As one browsed along Woodward Avenue, with 
window displays his absorbing thought, one noted 
quite a change in the growing popularity of beautiful 
flowers here and there, never seen before. In my 
humble opinion it is a welcome change and one I trust 
will grow in favor much as they were welcomed for 
their spots of color and genuine attractiveness, not 
so long ago. 





UNIQUE IDEA FOR LUGGAGE WINDOW 

ERNON P. ESTES, who is one of the most re- 

sourceful young windowmen of the middle western 
towns, was responsible for a luggage window a year 
ago that showed the possibilities for small city dis- 
play. Estes, who handles merchandise decoration for 
the Kewanee Dry Goods Company, Kewanee, IIL, 
wanted to produce an inspiring spectacle that would 
catch the attention of Kewaneans and start tongues 
wagging. His scheme involved a map with his home 
city as a pivot around which the show places of the 
world radiated. He painted a background in light 
blue on canvas, cutting out a map on wallboard by 
hand, on which he lettered the names of cities and 
countries in black. The various continents were then 
mounted on the blue background and the principal 
cities linked with Kewanee by red ribbons. This 
spot on the map was lettered boldly and given greater 
prominence than the rest. 
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EXTURE 
PAINTS 


An Economic and Effective Medium for 
Three Dimensional Finishes 


r GEORGE L. LINCOLN 
U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago 


HEN the paint laboratories first evolved 
plastic paint by which beautiful three-dimen- 
sion finishes can be produced in color, dis- 

- playmen were quick to see the possibilities 
which it held for them. Today, several years after 
the first appearance of this paint, texture in tone has 
become a regular technique of the displayman. Except 
for the fact that textures are a little more conserva- 
tive than formerly, their popularity has not waned. 
The more new effects one invents, the more he realizes 
that the potential texture and color combinations are 
as limitless as are the styles in gowns. 

Not only can the clever artisan produce with this 
material water-color effects, blended tones, grained, 
stippled and mottled surfaces, and antique effects, but 
he can closely imitate caenstone and travertine stone 
masonry. Nor do the possibilities end here. By the 
use of paper stencils, he can at low cost produce at- 
tractive panels, borders, friezes, false pilasters, and 
ornaments and objets d’art without number. 

In order that the reader may realize the remark- 
able adaptability of high grade texture paint, and the 
comparative simplicity of the operations, let us ex- 
amine the approved methods of procuring some of the 
more popular finishes, starting with a travertine stone 
effect. 

A coat of Textone tinted with dry yellow ochre to 
a light cream color is first applied with a large brush 
and then stippled with a stippling brush. While the 
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vat a ogee: 


Left: Italian ornamental effect by stencil and finger 
work. Right: Papier mache figure overlaid with 
textone. 
stippled surface is still wet, Greenspar sand and Tex- 
sand tinted with rottenstone are blown in with an 
electric sand blower or a painter’s sand bellows. A 
60-30 degree draftsman’s celluloid triangle is now 
dragged lightly across the surface in a horizontal di- 
rection, the pressure being varied so as to reproduce 
the veins seen in travertine stone. The triangle should 
be dipped in water occasionally to prevent its sticking 

to the surface. 

On the following day the joints between the stones 
are scored off, the proper tool for this purpose being 
a carpenter’s saw-file, the handle end, which has been 
slightly hooked, being drawn along a straight-edge in 
two or three firm strokes. The surface should be 
sandpapered to remove any undue roughness. It is 
good practice to apply to the surface a coat of Tex- 
tone sealer, then a second coat of various colored 

(Continued on page 57) 


Left: Scoring joints to imitate travertine. Right: Texturing with a brush. 
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Cutawl 
Cuts— 


Aluminum 
Asbestos 
Bakelite 
Cardboard 
Celluloid 
Celotex 

Cloth 

Compo Board 
Cork 

Felt 

Fibre Sheet 
Leather 
Linoleum 
Paper, All Kinds 
Rubber Sheet 
Stencil Board 
Wallboard 
Wood 

Zinc Sheet and 
Other Materials 














Display window of our Montreal Cutawl dealer—The Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd. 


“Indispensable for Display 
Work That Is Different’ 


CGulawt 


Theatre art directors are among the most particular in their requirements of cutouts. The letter below, therefore, 
has exceptional significance for every display man, and sign maker. 

“INDISPENSABLE?” is the word Mr. Dalrymple uses in referring to the International Cutawl. And he speaks 
of the CUTAWL’S work on a wide range of materials including soft wood 
one inch thick, cutting a variety of designs and lettering that probably com- 
prise as many and as different lines as any display man is ever called on to 
make. Look at the lacy screen background done by CUTAWL in the display 
portrayed herewith. And what beautiful figurines! Following is Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s letter to our Montreal CUTAWL dealers : 





Dear Sirs: 


_ “For a number of years, we have been using the International Cutawl, and find it 
indispensable for theatrical display work THAT IS DIFFERENT. We have used it 
on material ranging from light cardboard to one inch soft wood. 


_ “Our work is of a large variety comprising small raised letters to large stage effects. 
Without our Cutawl this would be almost impossible. 


“We have recommended this machine, and will continue to do so in the future.” 





Yours truly, 
(Signed) WALTER L. DALRYMPLE, 
Art Director, Loew’s Vaudeville Theatre, Montreal, Canada. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
REGISTER CO., 
13 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 

I’m interested in what you say about 


Cutawl. Please send me details of your 
10-day Free Trial Offer and the 1930 


Cutawl is also indispensable for Signs, Lettering, Stencils, Window 
Displays, Screens—a score of uses. It is the display man’s best friend. 


Let us send you our 24-page illustrated catalog and 


10-day Trial Offer catalog. 
WEA oar a. Petia oe ete os ae 
The International Register Co. ee ere eet 


13 SO. THROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 














Wanted---You and Your Photo 


By A. W. BENNEST 
Chairman, Photo Contest Committee 


WE are very anxious to have you members of the 

P. C. A. D. M. send us your window photographs 
and follow them yourselves to Seattle, September 22, 
23 and 24, to the best convention the association has 
ever witnessed, and your presence will amply repay 
the efforts the men here have put forth to make this 
convention worth while in every way. 


There will be many interesting surprises that will 
be a benefit to you and the store to which you belong. 
Your window photographs will help some other fellow 
displayman and he in return will probably give you 
some very valuable information. The best and surest 
~way to reach the top in any profession is by study 
and exchange of ideas and this convention will surely 
be brimming over with ideas from the best men in 
the country and, should you miss it, “Well, it will 
just be too bad.” 


Everyone entering photographs in this contest will 
be treated fairly, as there are two classes: viz; cities 
with 30,000 inhabitants and over will be judged sepa- 
rately from cities under 30,000, so you men in the 
smaller towns send in your photographs and let us 
have a real contest. Photographs shall be in black 
and white only, and marked with the class they are to 
be entered in. Photographs shall be no smaller than 
5 by 7 inches or larger than 10 by 12 inches; name 
and address of contestants must accompany the pack- 
age for identification. All photographs must be pasted 
lightly on four corners of the mounting. 

Let us make this convention go down in P. C. A. 
D. M. history as the best, from an educational point 
of view, that we have ever held. Send your photo- 
graphs to A. W. Bennest, Fahey-Brockman Co., Third 
and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 





If You‘re Looking for Real Ideas--- 


By RALPH PFISTER 
Chairman, Program Adv. Committee 


6 ter seventh annual convention of the Pacific Coast Asso- 

ciation will embody the most progressive ideas and 
features conceivable. Never before has the writer seen such 
enthusiasm and intelligent cooperation as shown this year 
by the several convention committees and members of our 
organization. 


Every conceivable source of information has been tapped— 
every worth while contact has been made to make this con- 
vention the most profitable, the most educational and the 
most pleasant ever staged by the P. C. A. D. M. 


The writer is especially grateful for the cheerful response 
given by the display equipment manufacturers, and wishes 
to take this opportunity to express his appreciation for the 
splendid support they are giving us. 

We have every reason to believe that this coming conven- 
tion will register greater attendance than any previous con- 
vention, as many displaymen from many distant points wish 
to inspect the three new stores which-have been erected in 
the past three years, and which are considered the finest 
mercantile plants on the Pacific Coast, and then again, they 
realize that they cannot afford to miss the wonderful educa- 
tional feast that is being prepared for them. 


DISPLAY 
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Convention Facts 
(Continued from page 17) 


Did you say: Will there be any fun and entertainment? 


Well, the entertainment committee, headed by Bart Gagnon 
of the Eastern, Outfitting Co, has arranged for an evening 
at Playland, Seattle’s new showplace and thriller. Then there 
are luncheons, banquets, special entertainment and dancing. 
And the: ladies’ committee, headed by Mrs. Portman, has 
planned to take good care of all the displaymen’s wives. Be 
sure and bring the wife along. 


If you can’t answer these questions you should plan at 
once to come to the Pacific Coast Display Men’s Convention 
in Seattle, September 22, 23 and 24: 


1. How do you know you are showing the right merchan- 
dise? 

2. How should I go about finding out all ideas that will 
help sell the merchandise I am planning to display? 


3. How can I make my store stand out from others on the 
street? 


4. What’s new in decoratives for Christmas? 

5. Are there toy displays that will stop and draw crowds 
to my windows without using live models or mechanical 
pieces ? 

6. How can it be done at little cost? 


7. How can interior displays be made more convincing 
than a sales person’s sales talk? 


Most likely you have many problems in mind—bring them 
up during the question hour. 


If you are the kind of displayman that is seeking ideas 
to make your windows pull more passersby. If you are 
looking for ideas to turn shoppers into buyers inside the 
store. If you are seeking ideas to increase the amount of 
the average purchase— 


You will not fail to attend this great convention. 








DEAR BROTHER: 


The seventh annual convention of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Display Men will bring you new ideas for your 
display problems—ideas which have never been taken up at a 
convention before. 

The. Seattle Display Men’s Club members are making a 
supreme effort to make this an outstanding convention—one 
to be long remembered for its educational value, etc. 

We urge every member of the profession to send in as 
many photos as possible. This ts a mighty fine way to ex- 
change ideas and see what the boys on the coast are doing. 

Program to go bung-bang—something every minute. 

BART GAGNON, 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee. 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS POPULAR 


Last year the Buckbee-Mears Co., St. Paul, Minn., intro- 
duced an unique line of colorful display cutouts, these .espe- 
cially prepared for holiday interior and post decorations 
These attractive display designs were first illustrated in 
DISPLAY WORLD in 1929 and met with a most favorable 
reception from the country’s leading displaymen. 


Because of the large volume of business secured in 19.9, 
the line has been considerably enlarged this year and should 
result in a decided increase in sales. Thé ‘actual designs ere 
so far superior to the illustrations, which means that the 
purchasers are always more than pleased. 


Another very effective feature is that these units can 0¢ 
illuminated with colored lights and Diamond-Ray jeweled 
reflectors, for which the Buckbee-Mears Co. are exclusive 
distributors. 


A sixteen-page catalog in colors, showing the entire line, 


is now ready for distribution. A copy will be sent to 
DISPLAY WORLD readers upon request. 
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Sales People Can Help You With 
Interior Displays 


By HAROLD NICKEL 


Display Manager, The White House, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


*RANTED that interior display is one of the most 
potent forms of this mode of advertising. Granted! 
But how are we to take full advantage of our oppor- 
tunities when the display department is limited in num- 
bers and the task is large? Logically, the only source of 
aid is the sales force, for its personnel is deeply inter- 
ested in any methods that will add to sales volume. But 
sales people cannot be expected to handle their depart- 
mental displays skillfully without training. So we 
determined to launch a course in case and interior 
displays. 

I feel that we are on the right track. First, we have 
only a very few ledges, these being taken care of by an 
interior man, who also handles the cases in the ready- 
to-wear departments. These cases number twenty-six 
in all, and are trimmed twice a week, Tuesday and 
Friday mornings, the merchandise for the same being 
selected by one of the models, who also acts as a sort of 
stylist for the ready-to-wear section. It is our policy, 
as nearly as possible, to keep the entire floor in one 
color, or harmonizing colors. 

Our ledges are trimmed every Monday morning and 
trims remain up until Saturday evening. Cases on all 
floors except ready-to-wear are handled by the sales 
force, one from each section selected for that purpose. 
This selected group comes to the display room every 
Thursday morning at 9 o’clock for class. This class 
consists of almost forty-five in all and lasts for one 
hour. A large show case is on display there and one 
of the best trimmers in the department dresses this case 
six times during the class. For example, three lines of 
different merchandise are chosen for each week—men’s 
handkerchiefs, notions and jewelry for one week. 
Each case is trimmed in two different ways. The fix- 
tures, the types of accessories and the merchandise with 
which the case is trimmed are talked about, where it is 
from, etc. The sales people discuss or thrash out their 
viewpoints on the displays. All questions are answered 
by the display manager, who has in turn prepared for 
discussion of details by selecting a member of the 
class who asks questions in order to get everyone to ask 
and feel more at ease. Each week one case is trimmed 
by a salesperson in front of the group. This keeps up 
a friendly feeling among the trimming group of sales 
people, as the girl from the hosiery section may trim a 
glove case, and so on. This helps them in getting their 
accessories, as they become better acquainted with the 
people from various departments. 

Once a month an expert on color comes in and gives 
a thirty-minute talk, which is very interesting to all. 

I figure that this class, which lasts eight weeks, has 
made a marked improvement in our store. After the 
frst unit has finished the eight weeks’ course a new 
group will be selected. 
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Summer’s 
sales 
let- 


be up... 


: costs 
Winter’s 


SINGLE economy effected during sum- 

mer’s let-down can well mean the let-up 
of winter’s costs, and the beginning of a pro- 
gressive year-round saving. Right within your 
card-writing department a number of econo- 
mies can be achieved that not only prevent 
unnecessary waste, increasing that depart- 
ment’s general usefulness, but also have a 
decided effect on the volume. 

Watch sales when you have installed Trip- 
lex Frames and the “Better Cards” System. 
Watch the new efficiency of your card-writing 
department, and its unusual capacity to turn 
out additional work. Above all, notice costs 
and observe how, from month to month, 
gradually and surely, comparisons with last 


year’s expenditures show increasing economy. 


Executives and Display Managers: Depatt- 
ment store executives are responsible for the 
Better Cards System and for the smartness 
and high utility of the Triplex Frame. These 
two economies are easily adaptable to the 
particular conditions in your store. We will 
be glad to submit a plan of operation if 
you will forward your estimate of your needs. 








(Triplex 
| eRAME 3 


CARD DISPLAY, INCORPORATED 
22 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BATHING —[: 


Here are Some Windows that Induced Bamcitbe to “Come On In” an 


SO} 


By JOSEPH SPILLANE 


UMMERTIME is on the wane, the days and will be quite a long time before some of them are for- 
nights are growing cooler, and displays of gotten. Reproductions of some of the outstanding be 
bathing suits and beach togs will soon be bathing windows shown on this page are worthy of of 
’ vanishing from the windows. But, the sum- careful study, and in them many displaymen will find cle 
mer of 1930 witnessed so many striking swim sets it ideas of value that may be used to advantage when lor 
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Upper left: McCollum caught the spirit of the sea-side in this modern display of women’s suits. Upper ex 


right: An exceptionally attractive window by E. W. Qwutrell, which sold many bathing suits. Center: Howard 
Buck’s ingenious island window for Herndon’s, Springfield, Ill. Lower left: A bathing window designed in 
the studios of Lord & Taylor, New York. Lower right: Of chief interest in this striking window by C. A. La 

Merrill is the background with its appliqued metallic cutouts. 
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Old Sol shoos the nation to the beaches again next 
year. 

Howard Buck, display manager at Herndon’s, 
Springfield, Ill., designed a setting in an island win- 
dow that stopped and held the crowds and sold many 
pieces of beach wear. He made the background out 
of wall board, painted realistic waves at the bottom 
and had an attractive figure making a graceful plunge 
from a springboard. He also used cut-out sea-gulls 
and star fish with telling effect. Posts at each end 
of the window were banked up with garden rocks, 
some weighing as much as 40 pounds. Ina miniature 
lake, a tub of water surrounded with rocks and grass, 
he had a sail boat. 

Sand and tan wrapping paper were used for the 
beach, and further atmosphere was added by the use 
of artificial birds. The background was blue, the 
clouds outlined in white and the bathing girl in yel- 
low. At the left and right a wooded scene was built 
up with tree stumps, rocks, ferns, and climbing vines. 
The display showed women’s and children’s suits and 
accessories. 

Another very attractive window, the chief feature 
of which was the background, was created by C. A. 
Merrill, display manager at the Kaufman-Straus Co., 
Louisville. His screen was of blue suedine. A bath- 
ing suit figure was cut out of tin and moulded on the 
panel. Palms were cut out of tin and moulded on 
the end panels. Two figures, one wearing a green suit, 
and the other, a brown, were shown. Two suits were 
draped in the center of the windows, one black, the 
other orchid. A beach chair and aquatic novelties 
lent further atmosphere to the set. 

Worthy also of high praise were the windows of 
E. W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
and V. B. McCollum, Chamberlin, Johnson-Dubose 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. The former used a realistic back- 
ground, while the latter employed symbolism. Each 
was outstanding in its own class. 

COME IN ... THE WATER’S FINE, was the 
baseboard script caption in an intriguing bathing win- 
dow at Lord & Taylor’s, New York. A pool was made 
of a composition wood and board and around it fig- 
ures were grouped in bright colored suits. 





ONLI-WA CATALOG NO. 18 IS OUT 
A still newer guide to the many maple and walnut display 
fixtures manufactured by the Onli-Wa Fixture Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, is their new catalog No. 18 just issued. It consists of 
24 pages of photos of Onli-Wa fixtures, and represents the 
last word in window display fixture design. It is available 
to displaymen by merely writing in for it. 
According to Jack De Weese, president of Onli-Wa, busi- 
ness is on the up-curve. Mr. De Weese is of the opinion 
that the fall season will prove to be a brisk one. 





NEW PYRALIN CHANGEABLE SIGNS 
The Novel Sales Corp., New York City, has just put on 
the market attractive window signs and interchangeable 
display cards. The individual letters and figures are made 
of Pyralin, arranged on a pearl Pyralin background, making 
a neat, legible card that can be used to advantage with either 
expensive merchandise or popular, low-priced lines. 





Leo J. Durio, former displayman at the H. J. Town Store, 
Lafayette, La., is now display manager for the H. Packman 
Co., Lake Charles, La. 
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“Designing the Rush Show 
Card” 
by Cleon M. Pross 
“Making More Profit from Paper 
Signs” 
by H. C. Martin 
“Brush Care’”’ 
by Harold Holland Day 
“Fundamentals in Good Poster 
Composition”’ 
by Hugo Van Bergen 
“Joe Parrott, Knoxville’s Own 
Poster Artist’’ 
by J. H. Ziegler 
“‘Trade Expositions”’ 
by Jack Stratton 
Are the Feature Articles appearing in the 140-page 


August issue of 
The National Journal of Display Advertising 


Ol ee is Oo —aee ee 
Subscribe now and have a copy reach you regularly 
on the first of each month, 


$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Also publishers of that most popular of all show 
card books—Martin’s “Show Card Layouts.” 











Edition H.C 


Martin 


$5.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 


$7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. 


ORDER BLANK 


SBS Ba STRSTR TR RBBB eee eee 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, August, 1930. 

Cincinnati. Ohio. 

__] Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year ($3.50 outside U. S. A.). 

{_] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a copy of Mar- 
tin’s “Show Card Layouts.’’ 

[_] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year and a copy of Martin’s ‘“‘Show Card 
Layouts” ($7.50 outside U. S. A.). 
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“Be AUTY IN BUSINESS 


“The Design Engineer” Is the Man Whga.Puts It There and Hts 
Importance Is Recognized by the Leaders of Commerce 


August, 1930 


By ABBOTT KIMBALL 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Advertising, New York 


T an art directors’ meeting the other day, 

I happened to overhear two men talking 

about the artist’s entrance, or re-entrance, into 

- the business world. “The artist has certainly 

come down from his attic,” said one. “No,” quickly 

corrected the other, “he has not come down—his attic 

has become a pent house with a Japanese garden and a 

cocktail terrace. And his traditional crust of bread 

is now spread with caviar and served by a butler in 
livery !” 

So I congratulate the profession on its pent houses 
and prosperity. But much more to be congratulated in 
this new, or rather renewed, relationship, is the other 
partner . . . industry itself. For the artist can much 
better survive independently of the industrial world 
than industry can survive without the artist. The cre- 
ative genius could—and did—maintain himself happily, 
if not affluently, in his attic in Greenwich Village, or 
the Latin Quarter . . . painting for art’s sake. But 
the manufacturer cannot go on indefinitely selling poorly 
designed, unattractive goods; the advertising manager 
cannot promote sales with badly designed illustration 

at least not in the face of present-day competition. 

Several years ago Henry Creange, speaking on the 
subject of New England manufacturers, said: “Indus- 
try, if it is allowed to continue a competition based upon 
the price of raw materials, labor and manufacture alone, 
will soon have no basis upon which it can keep going. 
It will end by strangling itself. The injection of a new 
element, however, art, beauty, style, call it what you 
will, gives industry an opportunity to create psychic 
values which will give the markets to the best creators.” 

Beauty in business has been born of competition. 
The manufacturer who said, some time ago, “We 
couldn’t improve the product, so we improved the 
package,” voiced the slogan of a new era in industry. 
Style—beauty—design is here to stay because it is the 
answer to economic necessity. The business man has 
come to recognize the practical, commercial value of 
good taste. In an editoral which came out some months 
ago in the Saturday Evening Post, there appeared a 
most telling paragraph which I am going to quote— 
“Business needs the artist—needs him literally, draw- 
ing board, layout pad, T-square, artistic sense and all. 
It needs also the kind of artist who isn’t technically an 
artist at all, but merely a cultivated man or woman— 
cultivated by formal education, or by reading, or obser- 
vation, or what not, whose artistry is the artistry of 
straight thinking, guided by tested precedent and in- 
spired by imagination.” 


This man that is needed in modern industry is what 
I call “The Design Engineer.” He must have the 
artist’s feeling for beauty—the artist’s appreciation of 
color, line, rhythm, and he must have the engineer’s 
sense of construction, the engineer’s instinct for prac- 
tical workable values. There is a place for his talent 
in every kind of business—no matter what its size no 
matter what its line of work. For every organization 
expresses its individuality to the public through the 
physical medium of the design. Every letter that goes 
out from an office is an evidence of good or bad taste. 
The appearance of a factory—the color scheme of a 
delivery truck—the form of a trade-mark—the styling 
of an advertising campaign . . . all these are the out- 
ward and visible signs of a business personality. And 
by the sum of such evidences will a business—very 
largely—be judged. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
this is an example of what I mean. The other day I 
rode out on a train with a friend of mine in the tree 
surgery business. He had that very day ordered some 
new stationery. The paper was printed in a dark woody 
green. The wavy lines in the watermark of the paper 
carried out the feeling of trees—expressed perfectly, 
in terms of design, the idea back of his business. A 
very little thing perhaps—this matter of letter paper. 
And yet in a year, hundreds of people will receive im- 
pressions from this designing job of his. He is the 
design engineer of his business, and I believe that this 
flair for the style idea will play no small part in his 
success. 

The advertising agency is a logical place to find the 
design engineer. In this field, trained good taste is more 
than ever an important qualification—not only for an 
agency art job, but for the position of account execu- 
tive, copy writer, or research worker. While merchan- 
dising instinct and the ability to express ideas are none 
the less essential, artistic understanding is an added 
requirement. Experience in fashion, specialized know- 
ledge of architecture and decoration are now decided 
assets. The advertising agency today needs art-minded 
people. It needs style-minded people, who not only have 
a basic knowledge of what is good, but who are also 
always on the lookout for changes in the trend. People 
who “go places and see things,” as the slang phrase is 
—who are always freshening up their ideas by contact 
with the world of style.’ As Bruce Barton said re- 
cently, “The market today is not a mass meeting, it is 
a parade.” And this parade is marching in double- 
quick time. 

The modern agency is studying closely the newly 
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DISPLAY 


awakened popular interest in home decoration. It is 
analyzing changes in silhouette and textiles and cos- 
metics, the field that is always the first to reflect new 
trends which may so fundamentally affect many other 
far-removed industries. And always in these observa- 
tions it is seeking out some touchstone of good taste; 
studying the choice of the leaders who set standards 
for millions of others to follow. For the authority of 
a style—its basic excellence in design—is becoming far 
more important than mere novelty, as this country 
erows more sophisticated in its tastes. 

A well-organized style research department is be- 
coming a necessity, not only in agencies dealing with 
so-called style accounts, but in the handling of every 
type of advertising. Probably you could not—offhand 
—imagine anything as far removed from the general 
conception of a style product as a piece of brick. Yet 
a style program submitted recently to a brick company 
has revitalized its whole method of merchandising. 


The suggestion was the plan for a skyscraper in 
flowing colors—shading from a middle value at the 
bottom almost to white near the clouds—breaking up 
the monotony of the mass and accenting its height. 
The number of courses (or layers) of each tone of 
brick was worked out in advance for various heights 
of buildings, and simplified for the contractor so that 
all he had to do was to follow a diagram. This is the 
kind of practical style service an agency today must be 
prepared to render its clients. This is where the design 
engineer’s talent fits into a mercharidising plan. While 
the carrying out of such a plan required the most pre- 
cise understanding of its particular field, the idea came 
from a background of general style knowledge which 
might be applied in different ways to dozens of diverse 
problems. Out of the same fund of style research 
might come, as you can imagine, the design for a new 
handbag or an idea for merchandising silverware. 


I remember, about three years ago, the head of an 
important New York agency said to me: “I know that 
the stuff that this client of ours is making is poorly 
designed and in bad taste—but it’s none of my business 
to say so. Manufacturing the product is his job, mine 
is to promote what he has to sell.”” How he must have 
changed his mind since then! We all know that the 
best advertising——in this age of keen competition and 
critical taste— can never really hope to put over a 
product that is out of tune with the new trend. Many 
big accounts in recent months have been lost because 
the agency handling them did not fully realize the value 
of good taste and design in merchandising. Look at 
the pages of the magazines and counters of the stores. 
Wherever you see a badly designed product, then you 
can be practically sure that this account is going to 
change hands before long. Without question the agency 
is strategically placed to promote the styling or re- 
styling of actual merchandise as well as its promotion 
in advertisng pages. Understanding as it does, or as 
it should, the artist’s point of view, and the client’s 
manufacturing and merchandising problems, the adver- 
tising agency is the logical link between the manufac- 
turer and the industrial designer. 

A complete promotion program, under the condi- 
tions of present-day merchandising, is a complex equa- 
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Fairy Forms are shown in the above display at Lebeck Bros., 
Nashville, Tenn. Mr. George M. Allen is display manager. 


No Hosiery Display Is 
Complete Without Them 


AIRY Forms add that final 
touch which makes your 
hosiery display attractive and 
interesting to prospective cus- 
tomers. They show hosiery 
exactly as it is worn, and they 
lend to the display a feeling 
of action, balance and life. 





P am Children’s Forms 
Fairy Forms are made of Height 9%”. Price $4 pr. 


flesh-like Fairylite — smooth 
as porcelain and easily kept 
clean. Their dull finish is in 
keeping with the trend to dull 
finish hosiery. And they are 
weighted in the toes—they 
stand anywhere without sup- 
port. 





; > di Women’s LoNeHi 
To make your hosiery display jpy,:4n¢ {312". Price $5.50 pr. 


an effective salesman, write 
to-day for booklet describing 
the Fairy Form family. 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Excet-Fatry Form Co., 
East Saugus, Mass. 
Unitep Last Co., Ltp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 





Men’s NeHi 
Height 14”. Price $6 pr. 
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tion, and design enters into every one of its many. 


phases. The preparation of magazine pages or news- 
papers insertions is only a small part of the work that 
goes into the average program of advertising. Various 
units to be considered in a promotion campaign run all 
the way from a choice of letterhead for the stationery 
to the selection of such an ultra-modern medium as 
aviation advertising or television. This whole question 
of supplementary sales activities is constantly assuming 
a more important place in a promotion plan. The client 
finds that the buying of space is only one function of 
the modern advertising counsel. He finds that the 
effectiveness of the appropriation for publication space 
is enormously increased by the use of other well-timed 
media, particularly if these supplementary media are 
styled and coordinated. 

Public service, for instance, is constantly growing 
in significance, as witnessed by the fact that within the 
last year or so a number of advertising agencies have 
organized publicity departments. Releasing publicity 
today is a much more complicated problem than sending 
out mimeographed news sheets to the newspapers. A 
prominent public relations counselor said to me the 
other day that he didn’t even have a mimeograph 
machine in his office. There are many new channels 


and forces to be considered in publicity, each with a . 


potent influence upon-the consumer. Radio features 
from the broadcasting stations, for instance. News- 
reels and short feature films that are telling the public 
every day in thousands of theatres about new trends in 
merchandise. The demonstration work that is done at 
such places as the Home-Making Center here in New 
York proves how valuable is the exhibition method. 
Most of these new means of publicity are telling their 
story through their eye. With the coming of television 
(which is not far off) the radio will also be a visual 
medium! The artist, the stylist, the design engineer 
today are as important as the writer to the success of 
the modern publicity program. 


The planning of dealer and display helps becomes 
more and more of a science, and more and more of an 
art, as the advertiser realizes that a most vital point in 
his campaign is the point of sale—the counter of the 
retail store. 


Unless the salespeople are supplied with informa- 
tion to help sell the merchandise—unless the store is 
provided with attractive and practical display material, 
the manufacturer is missing vital tie-ups that would 
make his advertising so much the more productive. 

Here the advantage of coordinated advertising ma- 
terial is obvious—for the dealer is assailed with car- 
loads of advertising helps, much of which he cannot 
or does not use. While the taste of the retail dealer 
may not always be irreproachable, surely it is true that 
styled, related material stands the best chance of sur- 
vival. Often, without his realizing it, beauty in design 
and color does register even on your most literal-minded 
dealer in groceries or hardware. The hardware dealer’s 
wife is probably advising him to stock and display blue 
and red and green enamelware instead of battleship 
gray, and to select his kitchen cabinets and stoves for 
style as well as wear and convenience. And of course, 
in certain lines—for instance, the better retail dry goods 
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and specialty shops—good taste and style knowledge ar: 
so highly developed that the manufacturer may well 
feel on his mettle to keep up with their standards. 
Changing style influences mean that these retail dealer 
helps must be kept strictly up to date. The good old 
counter signs, the newspaper mats that worked year in 
and year out, must be constantly re-styled. When the 
longer skirts came in, for instance, they made the poster 
and newspaper material which had been prepared for 
all kinds of merchandise look completely out of date. 
What an uproar arose from department stores! And 
how much perfectly good material had to be thrown 
into the discard by companies that had not anticipated 
this change! 

Sales promotion to the company’s salesmen is 
another field where the work of the design engineer 
brings results. The most progressive companies are 
finding it well worth while to constantly supply their 
staffs with coordinated, styled promotion material. The 
salesman’s portfolio and his demonstration kit is a 
design element in promotion that should be carefully 
considered. We had occasion, the other day, to observe 
the technique of a representative of a firm selling by 
the house-to-house method. When this woman arrived 
to present her proposition, her own appearance was up 
to date. She was well groomed. Her costume carried 
out the ensemble idea. But the style value of the article 
she was selling was not substantiated by the promotion 
material used. She had been provided with a motley 
collection of charts and leaflets and folders, issued at 
different times, all in assorted colors and shapes. How 
much more effective her sales argument would have 
been if she had been able to illustrate it with sales 
promotion material in which there was unity of design 
and ideal ! 

It is sound sense that every element in a campaign 
should be coordinated—and yet in many campaigns in 
which the advertising pages are notable for continuity 
of idea and form, the sales promotion activities are 
made up of all sorts of oddments and tag ends. 


Such supplementary sales promotion media in a 
campaign are naturally the most difficult to organize, 
because so many people will, at various times, have 
assumed responsibility for the various units. Different 
executives in a company will have various and sundry 
odd jobs thrust upon them, so we have discovered. 
One man may have fallen into the responsibility of 
seeing about publicity. Another who has a knack with 
words would write to the salesmen in his spare mo- 
ments. Somebody else once thought it a good idea to 
send out celluloid calendars to customers for Christmas 
—and has been ordering celluloid calendars of the same 
era in design every Christmas since! Like the wel- 
known description of hash—sales promotion is often 
not made—it accumulates ! 


The modern trend in the planning of an advertising 
account is to have the agency coordinate these activities, 
or at least to exercise some sort of a general super- 
vision over their development. Always, in organizing 
a*new account, it is our policy to study these various 
elements of sales promotion, down to the last detail of 
trade-mark, the labels on the boxes, the signs outside 
the factory. And if it is not practical for us to assume 
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the responsibility of their coordination, and if the com- 
pany does not have an advertising manager, we recom- 
mend that every piece of promotion material in which 
design is a factor should pass over the desk of one 
»erson, whose job it is to relate all these diverse ele- 
ments. Every business, large or small, whether it ad- 
vertises or not, whether it makes silk hats or brass 
pipes, should, in my opinion, appoint some one to be its 
design engineer. It is his job to see that every physical 
clement expressing his company to the outside world 
should have beauty, unity, authority—style. 

This design engineer of ours is ensemble-minded. 
‘le knows that this word, which—to us Americans at 
icast—originally meant a woman’s dress that had a coat 
io match, is now part of our business language, and 
may just as well be applied to the design coordination 
of delivery trucks, packages, car cards and booklets. 

I happen to recall the art problems of a canned milk 
company that had beught out, over a period of years, 
the plants and brands of various competitors. Natu- 
rally, the cans and jars represented a great variety of 
sizes and proportions, to say nothing of the labels, 
which made up a perfect bovine nightmare of cows of 
various breeds, of buxom milkmaids, blond and bru- 
nette, of stars, and other emblems of purity as con- 
ceived in the gay nineties. 

Suddenly this firm recognized the advantage of the 
ensemble idea—and has since spared no expense in co- 
ordinating its promiscuous family of cans and jars— 
though in some remote and un-style-conscious localities 
it has had to proceed carefully, on account of the good 
will attached to the picture of some sportive golden calf 
or other hybrid. 

There is much more behind the ensemble idea than 
esthetic considerations. There is efficiency and econ- 
omy in this theory of harmony. 

When the elements of a campaign are properly co- 
ordinated they drive home a single idea. Each impres- 
sion upon the eye of the observer becomes stronger by 
being related to the other impressions that have gone 
before. This repetition eventually builds up recogni- 
tion for a product in the mind of the public, and recog- 
nition is the first step in all promotion. 

I picture our friend the design engineer sitting in 
his office with a working chart before him. I call it a 
“Check List of Advertising Units.” On one side of 
the chart we have the list I mentioned before—a list 
of all the sales units that may come to his attention. 
Now on the left side of this chart is another list of all 
the elements that enter into the design of each unit. 
They are: Idea, form, size, color, texture, illustration 
or Ornament, type. 

The design engineer’s first problem is to consider 
irom every angle the idea to be expressed. Just what 
is the purpose of this piece of sales promotion? To 
what audience is it addressed? How will it be used or 
where will it be seen-—from a distance or at close 
range, above or below the eye level, and so on? That 
such an analysis is the first essential sounds like the 
most obvious of statements, and yet how seldom “is 
the objective thoroughly visualized before pencil is put 

) paper ! 
(Continued on page 45) 
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For the 
Sale of the Month 


UTSIDE signs, window displays, no- 
tion trays, cards, protection over glass 
counters, booths, aisle stands. All are 

quickly made of Cornell. 
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Time is money when you're putting on a 
sale. Your work can make the sale. To get 
it done right and on time you need the most 
suitable material. Just read the facts about 
Cornell, see how it will help you. 


Light, but strong, smooth, grainless in tex- 
ture—that’s Cornell Wood Board. Its surface 
is specially treated to take paint, enamel, 
lacquer, water colors or plastic finishes. Easily 
worked, too. You can cut Cornell into any 
desired size or shape—every edge is smooth, 
clean cut. 


No waste—even the small odds and ends left 
from larger work can be covered and made 
into bases, display boxes or decorative pieces. 
Learn about this modern material now. Get 
in touch with your lumber dealer or write to 
us for samples of Cornell and facts about 
its use. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 
» 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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indows ‘Pay 


That’s Why All the Big Gas Compaiues Are Turning to 
Display Advertising 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


Display Manager, Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 


HY are the big gas companies throughout the 
gas industry acknowledging the worth of 
modern window display advertising? There 
must be something to this phase of adver- 

tising, something actually derived from installing dis- 
play departments, or these big companies wouldn't 
show such marked interest. The fact that not one of 
the companies taking on this activity has ever, to this 
writer’s knowledge, discontinued display advertising, 
bears out the fact that this type of advertising pays. 

To tangibly trace sales started by window adver- 
tising is a tremendous task, but we do know, however, 
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that our sets are on duty twenty-four hours every 
day, and that during this time must influence the 
hundreds of people who pass the windows. In a 
system encompassing fourteen branch offices and thir- 
ty-one windows it is quite evident that before a set 
reaches its last stop in the system it has not only paid 
for its own production but has probably served to 
stimulate a great many thoughts in the minds of the 
passersby. Window advertising does not actually sell 
appliances, it merely awakens the desire to have the 
appliance or service advertised. The salesman must 
pick up the thread of the sale where the window ad 


Each of: these gas company windows was successful in arresting the attention of the passerby. Brilliant color 
combinations and unique ideas in arrangement combined to make a powerful appeal. 
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leaves off, in short window advertising is only a link 
in the sales program, a stimulator of interest, a start- 
ine incentive. 

~The photographs reproduced herewith are se- 
lected from the current display Program of the 
Reston Consolidated Gas Co. The writer feels 
that each, in itself, has a strong appeal to the passer- 
by. You will notice that the subjects are not limited 
to appliance displays but include educational work. 
also. Brilliant color combinations and attention-get- 
ting ideas and arrangements serve as drawing me- 
diims for these sets. Window advertisements of this 
type require skilled men, specialists trained in their 
pi rticular line of the work. The complete cooperation 
of the company adapting display also tends to make 
for efficient and harmonious relations. Window dis- 
play advertising is a proven investment. The numer- 
ous display departments throughout the gas industry 
all serve to bear out this fact. 

Approaching the average person on the subject 
of gas service requires more than a usual amount of 
thought. The public will not be convinced of the con- 
veniences this service offers by so many thoughtless 
words. The gas displayman must drive home an 
original thought with as few side issues as possible. 

The subject of a Fourth of July display ad that 
will be entirely different from anything before at- 
tempted should be given careful consideration. 

In the first place the weather around the Fourth 
is usually of a hot and sticky nature. Working on 
the theme of DECLARE INDEPENDENCE FROM 
HOT STUFFY, INCONVENIENT KITCHENS... 
INSTALL AN INSULATED OVEN GAS RANGE, 
a display ad was designed and constructed that pre- 
sented the insulated oven gas range in a setting that 
combined the Fourth of July theme with the practical 
service an insulated oven offers in keeping the heat 
out of the kitchen in warm weather. 

Creating a June Bride display advertisement that 
would not “stuff the product down the bride’s throat” 
required an unusual amount of common sense reason- 
ing. So many of the average June Bride ads insist 
that the bride accept the advertised product by merely 
placing some uninteresting copy with a beautiful 
drawing of the mythical bride. 

The writer decided to base his display ad on the 
theme of “inviting the June Bride” to consider the 
many labor-saving appliances her gas company offers. 

The display was further made presentable by in- 
jecting the little cartoon figures of a humorous bride 
and groom. This step placed the display ad on a 
human interest level. In other words the display 
appealed to the average person as well as to the 
more intelligent one. 





George B. Russell, display manager of the William Hen- 
gerer Co., Buffalo, recently announced his resignation. He 
had been with the company for three years, having gone there 
from Marshall Field’s, Chicago where he had been an assis- 
tant in the display department. 





John Housewood, former display manager for J. N. Adams 
& Co., Buffalo, has been appointed display manager of the 
M-idrum & Anderson Co. store in the same city. He succeeds 
John Wolfgruber, resigned. 
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WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 
ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
BOSTON 420 Boylston St. 

656 South Los Angeles St. 








LOS ANGELES 


| Recreate 
| Outdoor Scenes 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
bring the greatest opportu- 
nity to display merchandise 
naturally —to create both 
window and interior displays 
that never fail to attract 
attention. North Ridge Pines 
are available from four 
mee inches to six feet tall—so 

a that you may trim with full 
"aa sized merchandise. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Contains illustrations of many 
window and interior trims. 























NORTH RIDGE PINES 
da Freeport, Illinois 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 


NOW! $22.00 Complete 
Except Lamps 


SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 

Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted 
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| Electric Turntables 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 
ALL KINDS AND SIZES 


Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


| ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. | 


| 
| 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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Interior Planning 


By LEE 0. DUNCAN 
Asst. Vice-President, Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 


[Continued from the July number of DISPLAY WORLD] 


HE profit of any organization is largely deter- 
mined by its sales cost. The profit of a retail 
store today is largely in the hands of its sales 
organization, whether that be a sales commit- 

tee, a sales manager, a sales promotion manager or the 
chief executive of that concern. Yet many of our leading 
stores today are handicapping that sales department or that 
sales organization with its many units, by factors which I 
shall endeavor to show. We do know, and our experience 
in the realm of research verifies the fact, that a rearrange- 
ment of many stores along purely scientific lines, based upon 
actual figures and facts, has turned the profit tide very notice- 
ably and very perceptibly. Too many stores today are out 
of balance because they have not met the changing tendencies 
in merchandise. 

Once strong departments have been left with an excessive 
amount of space to their detriment, and to the detriment of 
the entire store. _ 

Departments which once belonged “up front” have been 
left there because a change would involve some expense and 
some interruption to bus‘ness, when, as a matter of fact, the 
particular location of that department was merely keeping 
some other good department out of a growth or expansion 
which it rightly deserved in today’s scheme of things. In 
expanding many of these departments, the proper thought 
has not been given to customer convenience or to economy of 
operation. Many of them are spread in such manner as to 
waste an appalling amount of time on the part of the sales- 
people and cause serious inconvenience to the customer— 
particularly at the time of peak loads. 


Many of these departments were never planned with the 
idea of meeting peak load requirements and we all know 
that in some stores this peak is much greater than in others in 
a given department. If you will look around in the store 
with which you are associated and therefore most familiar 
with, you are sure to observe this fact; most departments 
have been laid out without regard for the space required to 
sell the merchandise; thought has been concentrated on the 
amount of space required to carry the required amount of 
forward stock in proportion to planned stock for a given 
turnover. 

In analyzing stores, we have found it very valuable to 
determine the amount of space required to sell the merchan- 
dise during the peak load. In small wares, this means pro- 
viding enough counter space so customers can stand at the 
counter and receive the proper service. For example, as a 
rough rule, a store that is working to a maximum capacity 
from a selling standpoint in small wares, is one that has a 
customer about every 2.2 lineal feet of counter space in their 
small ware séction during a peak load. On this basis, it is 
very desirable to have the length of department required for 
carrying the stock the same as this length required for selling 
it. We have a case on record involving two hosiery depart- 
ments which were surveyed by our analytical department. 
Both were doing approximately the same volume and operat- 
ing under very similar conditions in more or less parallel 
cities. One department was producing $135.00 in volume per 
square foot while the more efficient department was producing 
$314.00 per square foot. One was planned around forward 
stock requirements without much thought to productivity, 
customer convenience, service or sales expense. In the one, 
twelve salespeople were required to produce approximately 


the same volume which eight produced in the more efficient 
department. I ask you what that one item alone cost that 
department since there was a difference of over $11,000.00 per 
productive employee. In the efficient section the percentage 
of forward stock carrid was much lower yet it was found to 
be adequate. In the one case, the salespeople had an average 
of 8% feet to walk to cash and service stations, whereas in 
the effective arrangement the average was slightly more than 
four feet. In many instances, our surveys develop the fact 
that some departments are so badly out of balance as to 
cause the extreme in operating cost or volume limitations. 


All of these factors must be taken into consideration by 
the man who would render an effective planning service. 
Instinct no longer serves adequately in this respect because 
the providing of more space than necessary for a department 
is as costly as the provision of an inadequate amount of 
space. Merely taking care of stock requirements is not 
answering the problem because in one instance we have a 
low percentage of forward stock while in another we have a 
high percentage of forward stock with an improved systzm 
of stock room control. Viewed from another standpoint, our 
survey shows us great discrepancies in all departments which 
come about largely through these things which affect volume 
and operating costs. We find many errors in location of 
departments in relation to others, and this is a factor which 
limits or affects volume. We find departments which particu- 
larly need the benefit of traffic, away from the important 
traffic lane and thus suffering for want of volume, which in 
turn, sends the selling cost or operating cost up to an 
abnormal peak. 

We again find instances where full stocks in certain de- 
partments are now lightened up and where there is adequate 
space for sales compelling displays in those departments. Yet 
this is not taken advantage of or utilized because the equip- 
ment itself has no element of flexibility, and any shifts or 
changes are, therefore, costly. We find many stores which 
have been planned without any regard for the fluctuations of 
business, and by that, I mean without knowing the peak hours 
and the percentage of transactions which has to be handled 
during the peak. In some stores we find in certain depart- 
ments as high as 25 to 30 per cent of the total shoppers in 
that department during the day who buy within a period of 
one hour. This naturally means more space requirements 
for that particular department because of this extreme peak. 
In other instances, the figure goes down to as low as 15 to 17 
per cent, and even lower, which means that less space can be 
used because of a more uniform flow of volume during the 
active season. 


There may be some of you here who expect that I will 
attempt to set up a formula for departmental locations or for 
intelligent planning. These formulas exist it is true, but only 
after the individual conditions in each of these stores are 
known. Only then can we set up or supply formulas which 
have been developed as result of surveys and comparisons. 
I can tell you this—and in doing so I am emphasizing the 
thing which you perhaps know, but it is worthy of special 
emphasis—there is scarcely a store in the country where there 
cannot be found many departments which are suffering from 
one or more of the following causes: Improper location, too 
much or too little space, lack of customer conven‘ence, lack 
of proper selling or counter space, too much counter or sell- 
ing space for a reasonable or profitable sales staff to cover 
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and protect, poorly located service facilities or inadequate 
cash handling stations, lack of display, inaccessibility of 
stock for quick handling. 

1 challenge you to take the measure of some departments 
in your own stores by reference to these factors. Then if 
you would—go more deeply or thoroughly into the subject and 
know other things which an intelligent survey will uncover. 
Traffic, for instance, is one of the factors. Traffic is so often 
governed by the number of transactions in a department that 
it is easy to avoid this condition if we will go to the records 
and get the facts before planning a change or planning a new 
location for a department. I can tell you too that in our work 
sonic consideration is given to the question of interchange of 
employees, and having these employees properly stationed or 
distributed in a department so that contact with the consumer 
is immediate. I have in mind a costly picture of an eastern 
store where the bays are long and where all service centers in 
the middle of a forty-foot bay, with one central cash, wrap- 
ping and inspection station at that point. Time and again, | 
have seen the ends of these bays deserted with the salespeople 
huddled about the central point, leaving the ends of their 
counter unprotected. We all know that the two ends of a bay 
produce very frequently as high as 60 to 70 per cent of the 
volume. 

Only when we take all of these things into consideration 
and consider them seriously, do we begin to consider the 
appalling neglect of this great subject of proper provision for 
effective departmental operation. We can readily understand 
where so many good merchandising profits are lost as an 
operating profit, and I am willing to go on record as saying 
that the executive today who is indifferent with respect to a 
vital check on his various departments from the standpoint of 
productivity—from the standpoint of traffic; from the stand- 
point of convenient points fo service; from the standpoint of 
customer convenience; from the standpoint of scientific allot- 
ment of space—the executive who is indifferent with respect to 
these things today is fihting against odds which will further 
diminish that profit margin and which, in time, will lead to a 
readjustment of his business because no business can ignore 
these things which are so vital and of such importance. 





INVENTOR GETS PATENT ON METAL SUBSTITUTE 

A process for the manufacture of a substitute for metals 
has been secured by Arthur W. Colen, inventor, and presi- 
dent of Artco Advertising, Inc., 1740 Ludlow Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The process is unique inasmuch as it can be 
applied to all types of material such as wood, paper, fibre, 
etc. The process and patent cover all effects for the artistic 
results obtained by Colen’s method applied to all non-metallic 
materials. Wrought iron, hammered brass, hammered cop- 
per, aluminum steel and like metals can be successfully imi- 
tated by the process. Persons or concerns further interested 
in the invention may obtain additional information by wr‘ting 
to the Artco concern. 

Artco has also developed a new line of window valances 
made in glass, wood and fibre designs capable of forming 
numerous different combinations. By the scientific manner 
in which the sizes have been arranged these valances will 
fit any size window, allowing the displayman to make his 
own designs. 





NATIONAL ARTWARE SHOW IS PLANNED 


The fall show of the National Gift and Art Association, 
the largest exhibit of its kirld in the east, will be held in the 
Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, August 25-29. Gifts, artware, 
lamps, novelties and home furnishings will all be displayed 
under one roof. 





AARONAUGH SUCCEEDS JOHANSEN 
Villiam Aaronaugh, former assistant display manager at 
the Ff. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
display manager of ie John Shillito Co., Cincinnati. He 
Succeeds Fred Johansen, who recently. resigned. While he 
Was with the Lazarus store Mr. Aaronaugh had charge of the 
ready-to-wear displays. 
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Last Month for Bargains on Our 
Summer Special 





Announcement Extraordinary 


The New Automatic Garment Displayer for use 
in show windows will be ready shortly. Do 
not fail to write us for sales plan and reading 
matter on this new Displayette. It is YOUR 
loss not to know about this. 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Give Your 
STORE FRONT 
the 










PUNCH 
it NEEDS! 


Write for 
details 


ENY 


Glass valances 
will do it! 




















INC. 


NEW YORK 





ENY ART, 


122 East 42nd St. 























for = EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


Write for: 
7 FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
























@ SOUTH AFRICA 


Buy your Brischograph from 


Barry Colne & Co., Ltd. 


176 Commissioner St. 
JOHANNESBURG 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. Complete with lamps. 


or send for booklet and catalog. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 



















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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Hosiery 


By CHARLES EDDY 


XPLOITATION 
of summer hosiery 
has resulted in some 
of the most beautiful 

and effective windows in the 
country. In large cities and 
small, displaymen have exer- 
cised no small amount of origi- 
nality in setting off this bit of 
feminine wear to a distinct ad- 
vantage and have _ produced 
windows that make milady 
stop, look, admire, and buy. 

An unusually effective and 
adaptable display, one that 
combined simplicity and mod- 
ern art, was created by Walter 
Dwyer, display manager, 
Schartenberg & Robinson Co., 
New Haven, Conn. As shown 
in an accompanying photo- 
graph, it will be noticed that it 
spotlights the latest shades in 
Holeproof hosiery and _ acces- 
sories. 

The set, which can easily be 
adapted for the showing of lin- 
gerie or other garments and 
accessories, is simply con- 
structed of beaver board cov- 
ered with monk’s cloth. A two- 
inch wooden molding around 
the recesses is stained a coc: 
summery green. A back-drop 
of soft green georgette was 
used, against which a poster, 
and vases of corrugated tin, 
filled with artificial forsythia, 
showed effectively. Eight lead- 
ing shades of hosiery were 
grouped in the center, each ac- 


Top: A display of each type 
and color of hose which sei a 
sales record at the James Mc- 
Creery & Co. store, New York. 
Upper center: Walter Dwyer's 
effective hosiery window for 
Schartenberg & Robinson Co., 
New Haven, Conn. Lower 
center: An attractive showing 
of chiffon hose in a window of 
the Kresge Department Store, 
Newark, N. J. Bottom: One of 
Rudolph Colonna’s successful 
trims for J. R. Homer Co, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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coinpanied by name and description cards. The an- 
nouncement (left front card) that Miss Ferrand, Hole- 
proof stylist, could be consulted at the hosiery counter, 
was a good action getter. The effect was inviting, cool 
and summery, and had an air of fashion authenticity. 

This method of display can be used successfully in 
featuring an entire costume of smaller items in a strik- 
ing ensembled manner. The plateaus in the foreground 
are removable and can be used in various combinations. 
The recess at the left of the photo measures thirty 
inches deep and four feet wide. The smaller one, ac- 
cording to Dwyer, is generally reserved for the display 
of smart neckwear and millinery. Costumes are usually 
shown in the foreground with the correct accessories 
featured in the recesses at the left and right. Lingerie 
is sometimes given the center space, with atomizers, 
perfumes, and bath salts and accompanying items. 
The set is also good for a shoe feature with matching 
hose or bags. Too, gloves may be played up in the 
center with jewelry and handbags in the recesses. 


WINDOW that set a record for hosiery sales was 

designed in the studios of James McCreery & Co., 
New York. Each type and color of hose was displayed 
in squares, each stocking being pinned to a white tri- 
angle on a gray card. The merits of each type of hose 
was neatly presented in lettering with an arrow point- 
ing to the particular feature. A neat card in the center 
called attention to the fact that regular $1.95 hose were 
being sold at three pairs for $3.75. 


UDOLPH COLONNA, displayman for J. R. 

Homer Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., recently installed a 
window that attracted much attention and favorable 
comment, and one that was successful from a sales 
standpoint. At the right, Colonna placed a simple 
frame, twenty-four by five feet, carrying the legend: 
SALE OF TRIPLE AAA HOSIERY. Eighteen 
pairs of hose were draped over a platform covered 
with light blue silk and showed shades from light to 
dark. For center units, Colonna used three blocks 
covered with black satin with a stand on top featuring 
three more shades. For the left unit he used a frame 
fourteen inches wide, six feet high, and four inches 
deep, covered with black oilcloth and the word, 
HOSIERY, in yellow cut-out letters, with Triple A 
in relief. The standing cut-out words, SERVICE, 
QUALITY, VALUE, were arranged symmetrically 
at the left. The two modernistic columns were painted 
in orchid trimmed with metallics. Eighteen shades 
of hosiery in all were featured in this window. 





Beauty in Business 
(Continued from page 39) 


The next element to be considered is form and size. 
How shall the different shapes and sizes and general 
format used in promotion be so planned that they will 
hase unity without monotony? We had such a prob- 
lem recently in the designing of a line of bathroom 
botiles for one of our clients. We made these bottles 
all in similar shapes, with enough variation to avoid 
too much sameness. We then planned three sizes, 
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graded according to the contents they must hold. When 
they were combined on the shelf they again provided a 
pleasing degree of variety for the eye. The same prin- 
ciples, of course, would apply to the form of printed 
matter. If the same form and size are to be repeated 
a number of times in a campaign, then the other design 
elements should be called upon to add sufficient varia- 
tion to the series. 

Sometimes there is value in carrying one color all 
the way through a promotion program. The Snowdrift 
shortening campaign, for instance, uses various tones 
of blue—particularly well chosen in this case—because 
our eyes are accustomed to seeing blue shadows against 
the white of snow. I remember a campaign for fur 
storage, consisting of booklets, car cards and a maga- 
zine color page, in which frosty tones of blue and green 
were used throughout. 

A company may use a certain color scheme for the 
promotion it gets out during a certain season and then 
change its plan when another problem arises. Again, 
it is a question of striking that just-right balance be- 
tween monotony and confusing variety. 





Women Know Their Fashions 


Stores Must Display Styles That Have Won Acceptance 
m Fashion Centers 


RE American women fashion conscious? Certainly they 

are. And they’re not only fashion conscious but they’re 
rapidly becoming fashion experts. “The high school girl 
today knows more about fashions than women of a generation 
ago learned in a lifetime,” said Amos Parrish, at the Fashion 
Merchandising Clinic for store owners and executives at the 
Ritz Carlton, New York. 

“No wonder American women are becoming fashion ex- 
perts,” he added. “Newspapers and magazines keep them in 
constant touch with fashion news. The radio and the talkies 
distribute fashion information. Stores everywhere advertise 
and display the fashions that have won acceptance in the 
fashion centers of the world. Fashion news and fashion ideas 
reach every part of the country almost overnight. 

“Women buy more fashions than they did a few years ago. 
They care less about how long things wear, just so they are 
in fashion. They know what they want, and they search until 
they find it. Naturally stores make it easier for them by 
providing the latest accepted fashions at the prices they want 
to pay. There’s no longer a price penalty to fashion. 

“Women are buying more fashions now than they did a 
few years ago. Their buying habits have changed. Instead 
of two new hats a year, they often buy six or more during 
a season. They choose hats to go with their different cos- 
tumes and to wear on different occasions. The same things 
applies to dresses, coats, shoes, handbags and everything 
they wear. Women plan their buying of fashions with more 
care than formerly. They make fewer fashion mistakes be- 
cause they know what fashion is all about. They understand 
how to ensemble their costumes to get pleasing effects. They 
are color experts as well as fashion experts. 

“More and more stores are successful in finding out what 
their customers want, the fashions they prefer, the prices 
they want to pay. All this makes shopping easier and more 
pleasant, as it should be. Women are still buying hats and 
dresses and shoes and they will continue to want the latest 
fashions, regardless of business conditions. Records of many 
stores show there are more transactions this year than last 
even though volume of sales may not be greater.” 





John G. Erb, former assistant display manager at the 
Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, has succeeded George R. Russell 
as display manager, according to an announcement from the 
store shortly after Mr. Russell’s resignation. 
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Prize Displays of © 


Hats and Men’s Wear 


Reproduced on this page are photos of two of C. M. Shrider’s windows for the A. E. Star Co., Zanes- 

ville, O. Each was the first prize winner in its particular class at the Eastcrn Display Men’s convention 

in New York. Upper photo shows a compelling window of men’s golf togs, considered by the judges to 

be one of the best sportswear displays produced in years. Lower photo shows a display of men’s straw 

hats, and is an excellent example of Snrider’s technique, which has won for him a number of prizes in 

various contests. Note Shrider’s method of securing perfect but not too obvious balance in each of these 
windows. 
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Colonial Furnishings Displayed 


Tercentenary House Built by Pequot Mills Shows 
Many Interesting Antiques 





Eli tercentenary house built by Pequot Mills at 

‘he plant in Salem, Mass., as a guest house for 
visitors to the city during the celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, has been formally opened. 

|.xpectations aroused by the quaint old dooryard 
garien at the entrance are fulfilled within. Here are 
antijues and reproductions of the furnishings of the 
Colonial period. Old pewter from England and Hol- 
land and old china from Italy, all gifts from men 
engaged in the textile industry who have inspected the 
mill on visits to this country, are on the shelves of a 
seventeenth century corner cupboard in the parlor. 
Paintings in this room include seventeenth century 
portraits of Salem’s early inhabitants. 

\ demonstration of old time spinning and weav- 
ing and an exhibition of the products of the mill 
which is the largest sheeting mill in the world is seen 
in the second room on the ground floor. Hidden 
doors, which open when the concealed spring is found 
are intriguing features. Two of these are in the bed- 


rooms on the second floor on each side of the giant aan 


MODEL _ ee 


chimney which creates fireplaces in every room. 
Alongside the fireplace in the kitchen are a spoon Imported mannequin models are most proper, 
; : 4 indeed; for correct and pleasing display of 
and knife rack with pewter spoons and ancient bone merchandise . ... Showing her Model No. 159 
handled broad-bladed knives, also an old time pipe neat in appearance, perfect in poise. 
rack with its church warden clay pipes and another Display Fixtures---complete line---metal and 
rack filled with splints of pine which were used to mtg Corwsean Sipe = er pork areal 
P : ing below No. 7300 line a particularly pleasing 
obtain a light. A trestle table with wooden trenchers and well-designed combination using plate 
| is in the center of the kitchen and evidence that the glass, chrome nickel and ebony black wood 
S- fe : : : tops on pedestals to present a striking fixture 
ss Puritans used color in their homes appears in the red tas-ennieen dase: 
tinted dresser. 
to - 5 FOR FIXTURE INFORMATION WRITE 
as More colored furniture, reproductions of the seven- HUGH LYONS & COMPANY 
i teenth century type is to be seen in one of the bed- jeter aT 
se rooms which also has feather beds and one of the 408 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 
. - 1311 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 
trundle variety which was pushed underneath the 52 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 


“MEMBER NAT'L DISPLAY EQUIP. ASS'N"’ 


large bed during the day. This conservation of space 
is evident in the case of the press bed in the other 
room on the second floor. This can be folded up 
against the wall. Candle stands, reproductions of 
those used by the Puritans, tavern tables and repro- 
ductions of old linen chests are other items among the 
furniture of the bedrooms. 





“COMMERCIAL ART PRACTICE” 


(A working textbook for all who produce, buy, sell, 

or use art in commerce; written by Charles C. Knights 

and Frank E. Norman; published by The Industrial 

300k Co., Inc., 280 Broadway, New York City.) 

This book is a detailed and profusely illustrated treatise 
on the technique of commercial art. While it is primarily 
intended for the artist new to commercial work it contains 
much that can be read with profit by those established in 
the profession. It devotes considerable space to show card 
Writing, sales literature, line color work, airbrush uses, pho- 
tography and lettering. 

Both of the writers are considered British authorities on 
the subject of commercial illustration. Knights is the adver- 
tising and salesmanship member of the Metropolitan College, 
St. Albans, and lecturer in advertising to the London County 
Council, Norman has spent practically his entire working 
lifetime with well known firms of printers, lithographers and 
Proce:s engravers. 
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Children’s Day Winners 





First prize in Children’s Day Window Contest for 1930 went to M. H. Luber, display manager, The Kilian Co., 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., whose unique window shown above was responsible for the honor. Lower photo shows the 

attractive second prise winner, a window entered by the versatile M. H. W oolverton, display manager, W. J. Moyer 
Mercantile Co. (The Fair), Grand Junction, Colo. 


PEPE ENS WAIN 
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Children’s Day Contest Winners 


The complete list of winners in the 1930 Children’s Day 
window display contest, as announced by F. D. Dodge, treas- 
urer of the Children’s Day promotion committee, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, follows: 

lirst Prize—M. H. Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 


low: 


Second Prize —M. H. Woolverton, W. J. Moyer Merc. Co. 


y SS 
| 2 a : 
(The Fair), Grand Junction, Colo. 7 
Third Prizes—James C. Chang, Benson, Smith & Co., Ltd., # | 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Hubert L. Thompson, The Harris Co., 


Redlands, Calif. 

Fourth Prizes—Jack F. Wicks, The John Bressmer Co., 
Springfield, Ill.; J. B. Prather and Harold West, The Harris 
Co., San Bernardino, Calif.; J. C. Hilgeman, Whitney & Co., + F | | 
San Diego, Calif.; I. C. Gernert, M. S. Young & Co., Allen- O cr @| 
town, Pa. 

Fifth Prizes—C. B. Stone, Carter Houston Dept. Store, 


e 
Lubbock, Texas; Roy C. Bray, Crews-Beggs D. G. Co. Wi Nn d OW D | S p | ays 


Pueblo, Colo.; E. W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Alexander Grant’s Sons, Syracuse, N. Y.; Haynes 


Hardware Co., Emporia, Kan.; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry ° 
Goods Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Neiman Hardware Co., ~~. group of pressed Felts which 


Norristown, Pa.; Chas. C. Monde, Victor & Co., Genesee & rovide an unusual medium for 
Pearl Sts., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. E. Wenger & Co., Sidney, Ohio; P 


Pedro P. Rey, White House, El Paso, Texas. creating displays of distinction. These 
Sixth Prizes—Brehm'’s Toy Shoppe, Fort Wayne, Ind.; ° 
Alfred S. Burbank, Plymouth, Mass; Geo. W. Dyer, J. C. RAINBOW Felts are manufactured ina 
Curtis, Inc., Camden, Maine; H. B. Kelly, Ditter Brothers H H i 
ie As y, i riety of beautiful two-ton 
Yakima, Wash.; Betty M. Evans, The Galleon Children’s - de er dines ite ” peony be color 
Shop, Ocean City, N. J.; H. J. Hoffe, Kepler Co., Eau Claire, effects, and will retain their “newness 
Wis.; Virginia Edwards, Kimball's, Clinton, Mo.; E. Ted ™ di a | | 
Joyce, M. Levy Co., Inc., Shreveport, La.; S. S. Veromen, longer than or inary aisplay materials. 
A. T. Lewis & Son, Denver, Colo.; Geo, F. Hauber, McCor- ¥ 
mick Saeltzer Co., Inc., Redding, Calif.; MacLeod’s, Littleton, Pressed Felt is easy to handle, adapt- 
N. H.; John McGurk, Albert J. Mansman Co., Pittsburgh, ° 
Pa.; Grace Lee Andrews, Miladye’s Shoppe, 423 E. Thirty- able to all shapes and economical. Use 
third St., Blvd., Baltimore, Md.; Max Genereaux, Missoula it for 
Mercantile Co., Missoula, Mont.; Andrew J. Bond, Ogden 
ian Co., Hardware Co., Ashland, Ky.; F. V. Hernandez, Popular Dry 
aeis the Goods, Inc., El Paso, Texas; Rothert Co., 239 Main St., Backgrounds Cutouts 


Johnstown, Pa.; Morris Sanford Co., 219 South Second St., . 
. Moyer Cedar Rapids, Ia.; C. B. McKee, Smith-Winchester Co., Floor Coverings Shams 
Jackson, Mich.; Walter Overman, Walker Paint Co., Centralia, 
Wash.; The F. Wilking Sons Co., Zanesville, Ohio; E. P. e 
Lavin, Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fla. Counter Coverings Panels 
Honorable Mention.—R. P. Eefroth, Bowman & Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; W. A. Montgomery, The Crosby Brothers Co., Easels 
Topeka, Kan.; Lita Shinn, The Dollhouse, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; Frank E. Campbell, Franklin Shops, Inc., 
250 Fulton St.. Hempstead, N. Y.; Arthur J. Gerber, W. J. res SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Gerber, Inc., Cannelton, Ind.; Gibsons, Inc., Providence, R. L.; Bate 
Harry Leibel, Goldenberg’s, Washington, D. C.; Max Smith, H . Sample swatches and prices of these new 
Gustafson Hardware, Inc., Duluth, Minn.; Pearl Holloway, 
lL. F. Holloway Hardware Co., Fremont, Neb.; Jos. B. Mc- 
Cann, S. Kahn Sons Co., Washington, D. C.; Clement A. 
Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. R. Schmidt, 
Knight Shoe Co., Portland, Ore.; R. Pfister, MacDougall Th FELTERS C i 
Southwick Co., Seattle, Wash.; Maas Brothers, Tampa, Fla.; e 0., nc. 
Forrest Drew, Mutual Cut Rate Drug Co., Battle a Manufacturers of Felts 
Mich.; Geo. C. L. Davis, John Northway & Son, Ltd., 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can.; Peoples Outfitting Co., Springfield, 99 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
Ohio; F. Schachne, 1817 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; EI- 
wood Fraser, The Union Co., Columbus, Ohio; J. J. Ambrose, BRANCHES BRANCHES 


I. H. Weil & xas; Wolff & Marx Co., Sa ’ 
1, Weil & Co., Dallas, Texas; The Wo arx Co n NEW YORK , CLEVELAND 


Antonio, Texas. ; 
Committee on Awards.—William George Hegeman, for- CHICAGO Peg. & ST. LOUIS 


merly manager of the toy department of the R. H. Macy & DETROIT rs 5! . 7 SAN FRANCISCO 
Co., Inc., chairman; J. A. Cory, Franklin-Simon & Co., New PHILADELPHIA = LOS ANGELES 


York, N. Y.; Charles DeVausney, display manager, The 
Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rainbow Felts sent upon request. 


MILLS: Mittsury, Mass., Jackson, Micu., 


Lawrence King is the new display manager for L. L. Mipptevittz, N. Y., Jounson Crry, N. Y. 
Berger, Inc., Buffalo. He succeeds the late Mark Spaulding, 


under whom he had worked as an assistant. ee ee ee 
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Windows of Mangel’s Waist Shop, Chicago—an example of light as a sales magnet. 
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The Modern Trend in Illumination 


Improvement of Artificial Lighting Facilities Is Leading to the Goal of 
Daylight Distribution and to “Better Light’”—Not “More Light’ 


By EDWARD W. WHEELER 
Illuminating Engineer, Reflector and Illuminating Co., Chicago 


YEAR ago, the entire nation, in fact, the entire 
world, celebrated “Light’s Golden Jubilee.” This 
celebration was primarily in honor of the wonder- 
ful inventive genius of Thomas A. Edison. Of 

course, to the people of this nation, the tribute paid to this 
living genius was foremost. However, to the world in gen- 
eral, this celebration of “Light’s Golden Jubilee” had a much 
greater significance. October 21, 1929, marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the incandescent lamp. The incandescent lamp 
promised an artificial light source of greater simplicity, 
greater flexibility, greater utility, and greater efficiency than 
any ever known to mankind heretofore. 

From the beginning of time, the sun, the sky, and the 
clouds have always furnished man with light, and this light 
has been established as a sort of a standard and the goal 
has been and still is to produce light artificially that will 
not only equal daylight in intensity but also in diffusion, 
color and quality in general as well. The new incandescent 
lamp gave man an opportunity as he had never had before 
to approach this goal so far as intensity was concerned. Of 
course, the early carbon lamps were not as efficient as the 
present day tungsten lamps, but as the efficiency of the lamps 
increased through scientific development, more light was 
brought into being. 

Along came the illuminating engineer with his gospel of 
higher illuminating intensities. Everyone wanted more light, 
but through the evolution from the darker ages, they seemed 
to be afraid of too much light. The high intensities of 
illumination out of doors which they had always been accus- 
tomed to were all right in their proper time and place, but 
they couldn’t get used to bringing daylight indoors. It seemed 
unnatural to them, and they were afraid of it. It remained 
for the illuminating engineer to educate the people to the 
fact that high illumination intensities indoors were just as 
safe, just as practical as out of doors. The illuminating 
engineer had to prove to the people that high illuminating 
intensities were economically justifiable. Through the last 
50 years, the illuminating engineer has progressed admirably 
in his endeavor to give humanity more light where light is 
needed. The greatest strides have been made in the last 
decade and today, we witness the result of his efforts through 
the general acceptance of comparatively high illuminating 
intensities in our various commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. 





Now with our comparatively high illuminating intensities 
of today, the cry for more light is subsiding, and we now 
hear the cry for better light. The illuminating engineer 
today is not striving so hard to give the world more light, 
but to give the world better light. During the quest for 
more light, many of the evils attendant to high intensity 
illumination were overlooked. Some of these evils are uneven 
distribution of light, poorly directed light, improper use of 
high intensities, and last but by no means least, glaring 
light sources. Today, we are rapidly improving artificial 
lighting conditions, doing away with glaring light sources, 
high surface brightnesses, poor light distribution, etc., and 
we are gradually raising our standard of artificial illumina- 
tion toward the goal of daylight distribution and comfort. 

In the industrial and commercial field, we seem to witness 
the coordinated efforts of the illuminating engineer towards 
giving humanity more and better light. They seem to be 
going along hand in hand, keeping step so to speak. If we 
have not reached our goal in industrial and commercial 
illuminating intensities, we seem to know where it lies. The 
same cannot be said, however, of show window illuminating 
intensities. Here, there seems to be a lack of definition of 
proper illuminating intensities. The trouble here probably 
lies in the fact that it is not generally recognized that there 
are two radically different conditions existing, each present- 
ing its own problem requiring definite solutions. 

We will never get anywhere with this problem of adequate 
show window illumination intensities until we resolve the 
problem into its different parts. When we do resolve this 
problem into its component parts, we find that we have two 
distinct problems, one, the show window in the daytime, and 
the other, the show window at night. 

The goal of adequate illuminating intensity for the show 
window in the daytime is that intensity of illumination which 
will render the show window as far as is possible free from 
plate glass show window reflections. With one exception, 
there is no show window at the present time that is entirely 
free from plate glass reflections. The degree to which these 
plate glass reflections detract from the value of the window 
depends on several factors such as intensity of illumination 
in the. window, brightness of the background and display, 
location of the show window, the condition of the sky and the 
time of the day. The one exception referred to above is the 
(Continued on page 59) 
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How I Fashion My 


rug Store 
‘Windows 


A Discussion of Methods for Prize Winning 
Displays 


By JOSEPH B. CLOWER 


Manager, Schmitt’s Drug Store, Woodstock, Va. 


F the art of window dressing I know nothing, 
but I do, perhaps, possess a little mechanical 
ingenuity which has enabled me to arrange 
certain merchandise in a way that has at- 

tracted some attention. I have been a drug clerk for 
about 30 years and if my observations in that period 
as regards window dressing can be of any benefit to 
my fellowmen I am only too glad to pass them on. 

To me, dressing a window is an easy task com- 
pared to that of trying to write an article about how 
to do it. 

My first thought in preparing a window is that the 
idea or product I am trying to put across must not 
be nullified by other attractions of secondary objects ; 
one must have a definite purpose and put that before 
the public in a simple way that will tell the story 
without complicated and intricate festooning or 
drapery. I believe, too, that you should put in the 
window just one thing. I don’t mean a single item, 
but I mean one main thought. Do not lessen your sales 
chances by placing side by side some other similar 
product for assuredly the benefits of the one will 
offset the good qualities of the other. 

I believe DISPLAY WORLD is responsible for 
dubbing me a “Modernist” and I am glad to be thus 
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classified, for I would much rather be a modernist 
than an antique. As it appears to me a modernist in 
window trimming is simply one who trims windows 


‘in an up-to-date modern way, rather than in a manner 


that has gone more or less out of style. 

I have never had any training whatsoever in win- 
dow trimming, simply picking it up with a sort of 
natural ability which my prize winning has convinced 
me that I possess: 

The procedure I usually follow in planning a win- 
dow is to get together the cut-outs, placards, etc., 
that have been sent me by the manufacturer of the 
product to be displayed, then I decide in my mind what 
form of symmetry I will use. Then I draw on paper 
to scale the various forms | am going to use in the 
window. We have a long counter in the back room of 
our store and there I lay out and cut out the shapes in 
accordance with the measurements I have on my 
sketch. In other words, my sketch is a sort of “blue- 
print” of the job. I never set up any miniature dis- 
plays of the subject in hand. The size of the window 
is known to me and I know just what length and 
height to make the forms so they will exactly fit. I 
can tell from the sketch I make just how the window 
will look when completed. 

The window we use is 12 feet long, 8 feet high 
and 40 inches deep. And this window has won for 
me 33 out of 36 prize contests that I have entered. 





ENGLISH DISPLAYMEN PLAN CONVENTION 

British displaymen are looking forward to their national 
convention to be held in Cheltenham, England, September 1-3. 
The convention committee has arranged a program that is 
altogether different from previous years and many new names 
will appear on the list of speakers and demonstrators. It is 
hoped to cover as wide a field as possible and to interest all 
branches of the profession and industry. A manufacturers’ 
exhibit is being arranged to run with the convention. At least 
two competitions will be included on the program. The first 
will take the form of model windows similar to that arranged 
at the convention in London last year. Prizes will also be 
awarded for background design. 

Among the speakers at the convention will be the follow- 
ing: S. W. Dingle, display manager, Creedy & Sons, Ex- 
mouth; F. S. Trott, Wolsey, Ltd., Leicester; D. St. J. Bown, 
president, London Display Association; Richard Harman, 
editor, “Displays”; and C. H. Ward, president, National 
Display Association. 


ee ate wien _— 
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Left: Tactful Kotex display that won $100 prize for Manager Clower. Right: Another of Clower’s prize winners 


—a symmetrical display of purses. 
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A Summary of the Essentials of Good 


ardware “Displays 


By ARTHUR BENSON 
Advertising Dept., Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis. 


ITHOUT any question the average hardware 
retailer of today neglects his store window 
displays. If he would think of the windows 
as the “eyes” of the store—the criterion by 

which the public forms its first and often lasting 
impression of the store—more time would be spent on 
the displays. 

Needless to say, a window display should be at- 
tractive to cause people to stop; timely and appro- 
priate to hold their attention and with goods arranged 
to “stand out” so that a “customer desires to own” 
the items displayed. A window may truly be judged 
by the sales obtained in the immediate future, but 
window displays also build up an invaluable good- 
will and future sales. 

No store need to neglect its window displays 
because a regular window trimmer cannot be had. 


By following suggestions from various manufacturers, 
watching displays of larger stores and through books, 
anyone with some talent may create displays which 
will be a credit to the store. It is not necessary to 
create the most elaborate and beautiful display. En- 
deavor to create one which will show the goods in an 
interesting way to those passing by. 

Some of the essential points may be summarized 
thusly: (1) Keep your windows clean inside and out- 
side. This also applies to items displayed. (2) Make 
your displays timely. (3) Change displays often. 
(4) Don’t crowd your windows. Try to balance your 
display so that various items will attract the attention 
of the passerby. (5) Use related items only. Too 
many different items with a different sales appeal may 
spoil your window. (6) Keep your windows well 
lighted. (7) Background—A good background makes 





Variety of successful displays at Schlafer hardware store, Appleton, Wis. Upper left: Baseball Week window 

with strong appeal to the school-boy. Upper right: Blue, yellow and dark red were used effectively in this 

lamp display. Lower left: Fishing and campiig window that stopped and held attention of tiie passerby. 
Lower right: Amos ’n’ Andy background for a showing of tools. 
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Now—rely on your windows to bring business. These 
Onli-Wa Interchangeable Display Units will serve 
your immediate need for the unusual ...the moderne 
...the unique in display fixtures. For complete 
information, write for brand-new catalog today. 








Complete Unit—$73.00 
Solid walnut and maple trimmed with black edge. 


Walnut and Maple trimmed 
with black edge and orange ends. 


Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 


Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Members of National Display Equipment Association 





MODERNE WINDOWS-7HE KIND THAT PULL! 








A Still Newer 
Catalog—No. 18 
24 pages of new 
features. 
Mail Coupon! 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 








MEOML-WA FIXTURE CO. 


Uf 


See eS eee Se 





No. 3611 Shoe and Accessory 
Unit—$12.50. 


The largest factory in America devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of wood window display fixtures. 


Dae eee eee ee 
THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CoO., 
Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 

Gentlemen: Please send copy of new Catalog No. 18. 
DR oe oars ee por et Sal dhe ate CL Sea on eh Te eo ee Ska we Cees 
PAGING SS 501 thd ae ae this bo kictind bx dma Rede daa chen wee cewko hea Lace den baia 
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it easier to show your merchandise. (8) Color—Use 
harmonious and suitable colors and not too many. 
(9) Price your merchandise. Invariably the customer 
wants the price. 

As a rule the definite sales returns from a display 
cannot he ascertained. If you don’t think people 
watch your windows, stand outside your store and 
watch the passersby. Then notice how some displays 
hold their attention while others get but a glance. 
The main objective of any window is: 

1. To attract attention to your goods. 

2. To create a desire to own the goods. 

3. To cause your customer to buy the goods. 

If a window or counter display does this, then we 
can say it is an effective display. The following is a 
description of some of our displays at the Appleton 
Hardware Co.: ; 

Baseball Window: Background—Light green 
crepe paper center with a grass green drape at sides 
and on top. 

Floor—Grass green with sprinkling of artificial 
grass. 

Lettering and figures in red and done with an air- 
brush. 

Contest pictures of thirty-two prominent players 
were displayed on the card and numbered. Three 
prices of a baseball uniform, bat and league ball 
were offered to persons guessing the correct name of 
each player, team, with whom they played and their 
batting average of the 1929 season. Catalogues and 
batting record books given us by the Wilson Co. and 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. gave all this information. 
Numbered cards were given out to make the tabula- 
tion more convenient. We catered to the school boys 
particularly and the contest aroused a great deal of 
comment. In order to get the desired information the 
boys were compelled to look through these catalogues 
very carefully and in so doing naturally became in- 
terested in the products described. 

Polish Window: Background—Dark brown with 
red crepe paper tubes at top and just under large 
signs displayed near top of background. 

Being distributors of large quantities of polishes 
both wholesale and retail, we showed several different 
makes of polishes. Every type and size of can car- 
ried a price tag. With the polishes we showed a 
few chamois skins, various brushes for car use, clean- 
ing fluids and a small display showing top dressing 
in actual use. 

Amos ’n’ Andy windows: Background—Wall 
paper of brown tint tiffany finish. Red crepe paper 
drapes and floor covered with two used rugs. 

Furniture consisted of used items with nail keg 
for one chair, etc. 

Merchandise Display—-A few wrenches and tools 
placed in the foreground. 

By tying up with the famous radio comedians’ 
programs, we received a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. Such a window is different from ordinary dis- 
plays and while it may not sell a great amount of 
goods, it is nevertheless worth while. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Telephone Displays 
(Continued from page 26) 


Instead of having a ready-made frame in the form of a 
modern window, he must design each display so that it will 
be a self-contained unit, capable of fitting into small window 
spaces and still allowing enough light to pass through so 
that those in the office will be able to see. In some of the 
larger windows he must take into consideration the support- 
ing braces that frequently divide them into several sections 
and build his displays so that important units will not be 
hidden from view. The depth of the window base and its 
height from the floor are also factors that must be conjured 
with. 

An ideal way to eliminate these handicaps would be to 
rebuild all of the windows in accordance with the ideas of 
the displayman. But such utopian changes are rarely pos- 
sible, nor would they prove profitable in the majority of 
instances. It is up to the displayman, therefore, to make the 
best of the conditions that he has at hand and to get some 
results from windows that would otherwise be blank and 
bare—a detriment, rather than an asset. 

In doing this he must consider another important factor. 
Unlike the retail stores, in each one of which there is a sales- 
man or other person who has some skill and experience in 
dressing windows, the branch offices of the service-selling 
organizations are manned by a manager with a force of 
assistants and clerks, whose duties are limited to administra- 
tive and clerical matters. Because of the natures of their 
duties, seldom could any of them be relied on to use a collec- 
tion of materials forwarded from headquarters, and, by fol- 
lowing directions, trim up a window that would do justice 
to the original conception. Even if such a person were 
available at each branch office, the chances are that his 
regular duties would allow him but little time for window 
dressing. 

This condition makes it undesirable for the displayman at 
headquarters to originate a duplicated series of displays for 
each office, because the expense of having the various win- 
dows dressed would probably exceed by far the returns that 
a service-selling organization could expect from the displays. 
And, furthermore, cardboard and paper displays that might 
be produced in this way would hardly be in keeping with the 
dignity and standing of the company. 

Many organizations have met the situation along the 
lines of least resistance. While they appreciated the value 
of windows for advertising purposes, they resorted to the 
use of posters or placards, or small illuminated signs, with 
the hope of adding some life and color to their buildings. 
This is far from being the answer, however. And further- 
more, these devices are often left on the windows unti! they 
become dirty, faded or dilapidated, or until their novelty and 
attention value has been worn out, which is as bad, if not 
worse, than leaving the windows bare. There are ways of 
overcoming these difficulties, however, including the very 
important item of keeping expenses in favorable balance 
with the results to be gained by the displays. A display in 
the window of a service-selling organization can not be ex- 
pected to bring prospects into an office like a display of 
merchandise brings purchasers into a store. Its effective- 
ness is institutional and accumulative in nature, and can not 
be checked or evaluated in tangible terms. These funda- 
mental factors must all be taken into consideration in plan- 
ning expenditures for window display work. 

One method of surmounting the handicaps that have been 
enumerated has been demonstrated by the display organization 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. This com- 
pany’s territory consists of practically the entire state of 
Pennsylvania, and includes more than a hundred business 
offices located in almost every sizeable community. Only a 
comparatively few of these windows are adaptable for large 
displays. The remaining windows are small in size and 
were designed primarily for the admission of light into the 
interior of the office. 

A survey was made of the windows in these offices, which 
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disclosed the fact that a display unit, measuring forty-eight 
inches in height, thirty-six inches in width and eight inches 
in depth could be accommodated in all of them. This gave 
sufficient surface in each case to set up a message that could 
be read by the passing public, and a series of displays was 
designed that could be made up within the required dimen- 
sions. Each display was designed as a self-contained unit, 
so that very little time and no experience would be necessary 
to set it up in the window. In planning the displays, the 
connecting theme that ran through all of them was a unit of 
telephone equipment, together with either a symbolic design 
or an actual illustration that would make clear the use to 
which a customer could put the service. The copy, of neces- 
sity, was the essence of brevity, and the colors and shapes 
of the displays were chosen to give a great deal of variety 
among them, as well as to produce the maximum attention 
value. Since there was no indirect lighting in any of the 
windows, the illumination for night use was contained in the 
displays, itself, focused on the copy and the equipment, or 
on the illustration and the equipment. 


Designing and planning was the easiest part of the job. 
The difficult problem was in building and painting the dis- 
plays so that they would be produced within the limits of 
the expenditure appropriated for that purpose. A plan was 
devised for routing the displays from office to office—twelve 
offices being included in each circuit. This made it necessary 
to build the displays of the most substantial materials and 
eliminated the use of show card colors in favor of oil paints 
and varnishes. 

Heavy ply wood was decided upon as the material and 
the work was done by a cabinet maker who produced the 
display cases at a cost that compared favorably with the 
construction of such displays from compo board, heavy card- 
board, or other less substantial materials. Each one was 
finished with the same accuracy and fidelity to detail as if 
the cabinet maker had been turning out a piece of furniture 
The backs and sides, as well as the fronts, were made with 
equal care since they could be seen by customers in the busi- 
ness offices, and, therefore, could not be left in an unfinished 
state. The majority of the illustrations -used to show the 
employment of the equipment were transparencies, which 
made it possible to illuminate them from the bulbs concealed 
in the display case. 

At first, the illustrations were painted on glass by figure 
artists of some ability. Tests showed that the paint could be 
scratched off without difficulty, marring the appearance of 
the illustration. Furthermore, if the glass were shattered in 
transportation, it would mean a hold-up in the display sched- 
ule at some point until a new illustration could be made at 
headquarters and sent out as a replacement. It was found 
besides, that artists were unfamiliar with working on glass, 
and often their work was not as satisfactory as if it had been 
done on cardboard or canvas: 

Steps were immediately taken to remedy this condition, 
which resulted in the artists making the illustrations on 
parchment or transparent paper. To protect this from damage, 
it was inserted between two pieces of glass, held together 
by adhesive tape. The piece that faced the rear was cut out 
of ground glass, which diffused the light, while the front 
piece was ordinary window glass. This meant that the illus- 
trations represented the best work of the artists, since they 
were not handicapped by working on an unfamiliar medium. 
It also meant that if the glass were shattered through rough 
handling in shipment, it could be easily replaced at the point 
where the display was located—and at little cost. 


The painting of the display cases was a simple matter, in- 
volving the services of a painter, who applied the flat coats, 
of a letterer who put on the copy, and of a shop assistant who 
applied the protecting coat of varnish. The latter also painted 
the backs and sides of the display cases with one or two 
coats of black paint. By dividing up the work on the displays 
in this way, the best work was produced at the most reason- 
able price. 

Even though the displays, themselves, were produced in 
such an inexpensive way, their real economy depended on the 
period of their usefulness. The construction was sufficiently 
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stout to withstand abuse. Their appearance, however, de- 
pended on the condition of the paint. If this were scratched 
or chipped, it would necessitate the return of the display to 
headquarters for repainting, with a consequent break in the 
display circuit. Reasonable care to prevent this was all that 
was required of the person who set up the displays. Special 
cases to fit each unit were made by the cabinet maker to 
protect them from scratching or chipping in transit. 

When a display reached an office, the man who opened 
the hinged door of the shipping case saw attached under 
celluloid a set of detailed instructions for unpacking, setting 
up and repacking the unit. In every case, screws were used 
to hold the display firmly in the shipping case. It was first 
necessary to remove the screws in order to take out the 
display. The*instructions were complete even to size of the 
screws used, so that in the event of damage to a screw or 
through loss or misplacement, new ones could be secured 
without delay from a local hardware dealer. 

To further cut down the expenses of using these displays, 
the circuits over which they traveled were worked out so as 
to require the shortest hauls. To reduce their shipping 
weight, the telephone equipment used with each display was 
procured from the local storeroom and set into the unit by 
removing the back and following the simple directions noted 
on the card attached to the shipping case. In some instances, 
the equipment weighed about as much as the rest of the dis- 
play, and thus a saving was effected by its removal during 
transportation. 

In addition, all electric light bulbs employed in the illumi- 
nation of the display were of the standard type. These bulbs 
were removed before shipment at each location on the circuit 
to guard against breakage since the required number of bulbs 
were always available at every office. The accompanying 
illustrations show three of the displays that were produced 
in accordance with this program. They cover a multitude of 
telephone uses, and display a variety of telephone equipment 
in an interesting and attractive way. 

As they peer out of the windows in the various business 
offices of Pennsylvania, they brighten up the buildings and 
remind the people that pass of the telephone and of telephone 
advertising they have seen at other times and places. And 
they do this at the point of sale—effectively, of course, but 
at negligible cost per 1,000 circulation. 





LIVE MODEL DRAPES IN WINDOW 


Although American stores have not in recent years given 
windows over to fabrics, it can hardly be said that display- 
men have lost the art of fabric draping. At every display 
convention still and live fabrics draping is always an im- 
portant feature that is attentively viewed by the large ma- 
jority of the profession. 

Now comes a news flash from Berlin that a large wool and 
fabric institution in that city has astounded and attracted 
Berliners to their windows by live model dress draping. The 
concern is Michels & Cie and the stunt was inaugurated in 
their west end shop. Two of the store’s foremost display 
artists utilized two of the larger windows to drape live 
models, who afterward paraded slowly through each win- 
dow. 

The public’s interest in this novel window presentation of 
the store’s fabrics has been greater than anticipated and a 
noticeable increase in business has resulted. 

It looks as if the showy live model draping seen at Ameri- 
can display conventions will now become a daily task for at 
least some of the profession. 





Forrest M. Runyan has returned to Springfield, Ohio, as 
display manager for The Hub. Mr. Runyan formerly was 
located in that city as display manager for the W. J. Neville 
Company. 





R. H. Kello, former displayman in Muskogee, Okla., has 
been appointed manager of the Rexall Store, No. 2, in Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. While in Muskogee Mr. Kello created a 
number of drug store and public utility windows that received 
much favorable comment. 
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STUDY THIS BUDGET QUESTIONNAIRE 
HoOwarr C. OEHLER, chairman of the budgeting de- 
partmental at the Chicago I. A. D. M. convention, used 
the following questionnaire to secure authentic data and in- 
formation regarding display management : 


SHORE it. reas Sem tre 
Class of store and lines carried: . ; ras 
Sates were, Soo Se ye ee eo, 
No. of windows (averaging 15 ft.).......... Aik 
Pare aeremalice (RGTRNR ee es u's wos os 
Is this amount based upon: 


3. Frontage? Gees sauee x epeen 55 ce wind < LMAO es HG 
Wi Games e ie  B a ee a ee els 
5. (Other Methods ?) 
What per cent of total amount is appropriated for 
interior display? ... 
What per cent of total budget i is : spent for: 
. Salaries eee Eafe A eT he eulieruwaNeae. 
ERI NMRINGE 8 oo satin aha la oa eae Gare da 
. Fixtures and wax 
. Rent 5 oh eiare BONS name Bo haat oe eee 
ei @ MMmeRME IC UNOEIE ors 61s ca 5 So ote aes ete eae 
~- braveling = ...-. =... Teese 
. Zing other expense ....... 


2 mA ho aonwren 


How? daily.... weekly: >... ,...mosiiiye . 55... 
bin: olleats On: titt ClaNGe O25 sick Aw Sea 
Class of merchandise carried— 
High grade. + Popular price: ¢.. 2.5 3... 
Lines of merchandise carried................ 
To whom do you report Concennting 
Merchandising?........... 
Do you change windows during the day? 
At night? .... 4 eee 
How many nights per + week? 2 
How late “es hat SS See aN a 
H ‘régisiar hours state 2. 242... ae tO. 53 Le 
Are displaymen paid overtime?....................... 
Upon what basis?....... 
What is the average displaym man’s salary: in your ‘store? 
> He ee .week 
Do you price- .-ticket merchandise ? See or ae 
or only (a) high TED eI Sage ee ae 
Cis) ne Rie 2a PER has canes 
(c) low priced OF Sada) eer re 
ALL vedes StOGn es aE os aii ea ese heath eine ese es 
Explain ..... eas ere Pek RRR RC rg 
Do you tie-in with newspaper ads? 
(a) regularly stirs 
Ci) RG OCONEE Sooo ook Bos eines ee 


Every displayman should fill out carefully such a ques- 
tionnaire, even if it is used only for his own enlightenment. 
It should bring to the foreground the fact that there is lack 
of store policy on some questions and this should lead to the 
settlement of many of them and should result in better man- 
agement and operation of the display department involved. 





Harry L. Jackson, display manager, Bon-Ton depar: ment 
store, York, Pa., is now enroute to England, where he wiil 
study modern art display. He expects to visit all prominent 
English stores to meet and consult with their display direc- 
tors, so as to obtain the best possible information and ideas 
on display practice in the British empire. 





In introducing a woman’s riding department, Ulians, 
Worcester, Mass., women’s apparel shop, converted a display 
window into a miniature steeplechase. The floor of the 
window became a miniature green field with hurdles, model 
horses, and booted riders. Several riders appeared ready to 
make the jump while others encircled the field. Framed pic- 
tures of hunting scenes adorned the background. Riding 
habits and equestr‘an equipment were shown at the right and 
le ft. 
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Animated Figures 


eg the July issue of DISPLAY WORLD a formal announce- 

ment was made concerning Schack’s new comic strip me- 
chanical figures. Since then there have been numerous 
inquiries by persons who wish to know 
all the details and particulars in con- 
nection with these human _ interest 
animated figures. Those who have 
already installed the figures in their 
windows have realized their sales 
potentialities. 

All price individual figures and 
group assemblies are constructed with 
various kinds of action. 
Each figure is dressed in 
real clothing and appears as 
though he just stepped 
from one of the comic strips 
in the newspaper. Every action is 
positive, all mechanical parts being 
made of the strongest and most de- 
pendable materials. The figures are 
equipped to be run by either A. C. or 
D. C. General motors. All main bear- 
ings are fitted with extra large grease 
cups providing lubrication to last a 
season. The motor has automatic wick 
lubrication for one month. 

Life-size animated figures are being 
reproduced from the following: The 
Gumps, Winnie Winkle, Harold Teen, 
Gasoline Alley, Moon Mullins and 
Smitty. All of these characters are 
properly protected by patent, copy- 
right and trademark against reproduc- 
tion. All rights are reserved to the Schack Artificial Flower 
Co., exclusively by the Famous Artists Syndicate and the 
Sidney Smith Syndicate. 

Shown on this page is a group from the Gump cartoon 
and a single animated figure of Andy Gump. 

For full particulars, readers should write to the Schack 
Artificial Flower Co., 134-140 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 











































holds broken watch in left hand, and, with double action 
by head and both arms at shoulders and elbows, appears 
to be scolding Chester. The boy stands crying with' 
open mouth, rubs eyes with left fist, lowers hand, shakes 
head in denial and at the same time rubs seat of his 
trousers. Tilda may be either painted on as a part of 
the background, or she may be made mechanical. 
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Keeping Pace With the Times 


Clothing Industry Only Line That Has Not Followed 
Dispay Inventions Step by Step 


By EDWIN E. GOODMAN 
Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., New York City 


REATION of window display in every line of business 

has produced the most remarkable style and features in 
the last year and a half. The well-paid window dresser today 
deserves his money because he is trying with all his intelli- 
gence to go ahead with the times and in many cases he even 
is ahead of the times. New creations are not only made in 
reference to the style of various merchandise, but also the 
way they are displayed in conjunction with the most beautiful 
modernistic figures and colors of lighting attraction. 

The only line which has not followed step for step all new 
inventions, is the men’s clothing line. This is partly for the 
reason that many of the so-called free lance window dressers 
of the old school are still on the job. They are out of place 
the same as the trolley ‘car, the horse, and the piano. For 
the clothing, the same as for any other business, various 
manufacturers of the fixture and display business have also 
paid very much attention to increase the show window in that 
particular line. The manufacturer in this particular line, 
has not succeeded as much to introduce such new articles to 
the trade because the old-time window dresser simply uses 
his old matters to fix up and sees to it that his particular 
window is made up the easiest way in the shortest time, be- 
cause he is trying to make as many jobs a week as possible. 
By doing so, the clothing storekeeper is naturally the sufferer 
because he is paying a certain amount for each window. In 
the particular line of the clothing industry, the window 
dresser has to arrange his garment for the window by using 
tissue paper or wadding for the display of the garment. He 
is wasting a tremendous amount of material, but what is 
more, tremendous time in stuffing up the garment sleeve with 
the material that he uses. It takes him in many cases, hours 


and hours to prepare his sleeves in the store and then the 


latter part of the afternoon he rushes the prepared garment 
into the window to be through with his job. 

In selling clothing through window display, it is necessary 
that garments are adjusted the simplest and quickest way. 
It is very important also that the window dresser has ample 
time to pay all his attention to the way of his display in the 
window. If you go to the various clothing stores throughout 
the country today with very little exception you will always 
find the same arrangements, 20 to 30 figures with garments 
exhibited in all kinds of colors which makes it impossible for 
the buyer to concentrate or make his mind up for a particular 
suit that he may like. 

A modernistic up-to-date clothing window with a few up- 
to-date figures properly arranged and very well displayed, 
particularly showing perfect sleeves is the most important 
part of any window display in the line of clothing. With 
such a window arranged, people passing the store and stop- 
ping at the window have the advantage to select and concen- 
trate on one or two particularly good-looking garments which 
usually makes him come into the store, which means a gar- 
ment 50 per cent sold. 

Through the study of this particular line of business the 
new invention of the Patent Flexible Sleeve Form came into 
existence. A garment properly displayed with Flexible Sleeve 
Forms is unquestionably a silent salesman. This fact could 
be proved through inquiries made to the users of Patent 
Flexible Sleeve Forms. The manufacturer and owner of the 
patent of the flexible sleeve form is willing to demonstrate 
statements made in this article by dressing for anybody any 
kind of a window, in Greater New York, free of charge for 
the sake of convincement. 





William F. Larkin, display manager at John Wanamaker’s, 
New York, for several years, has resigned. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Frank J. Krick, formmer assistant display manager 
at Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store. Mr. Larkin has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 
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Texture Paints 
(Continued from page 30) 
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sealers to lend character and color to the individual 

blocks. This also fills the pores, rendering the sur- 

face more washable. When a semi-polished surface $10.00 

is desired, a good quality of liquid wax applied over and up Bulletins for Display- 


Window Trim- 





the sealer coat will give the desired lustre. mers, Poster Plants, 
Imitation caenstone is produced by first applying —_ yay vB 1 vba fy oe 


a uniformly thick, even coat of Textone which has 
been tinted a light ivory shade with yellow ochre; 
then, after the coat has been allowed to set for a 
while, it is stippled uniformly with a painter’s wall 
stippler. When dry the surface is sandpapered with 
a piece of heavy sandpaper over a wooden block. The 
joints are then scored as described for travertine stone. 
Painting them white will enhance the effect. The sur- 
face should then be coated with Textone Sealer to 
fill the pores and render it washable. To produce an 
antique plaster effect, a medium thick coat of Textone 
is textured by twisting and daubing a four-inch brush 
over the surface in semi-circular sweeps and swirls. 
The Textone may be tinted before application ; how- 
ever a more interesting two-toned effect may be pro- 
duced by applying the Textone in its natural white, 
then applying a suitable suction stop and then a col- 
ored glaze, wiping the surface so as to leave the color 
in the depressions. 

Let us now consider one of the less formal and 
more colorful finishes. After the surface has been 
prepared as directed by the manufacturer, a heavy 
coat of white Textone is applied. A four-inch bristle 
brush is then twisted, slapped, and daubed over the 
surface in a loose-wrist motion, avoiding pronounced 
twists or “rosettes” and avoiding the suggestion of a 
pattern. When dry the surface is sandpapered to re- 
move any undue roughness. It is then sealed and 
glazed with a glaze tinted with raw sienna and burnt 
umber. 

A few of the other popular textures are the well- 
known Palm finish, obtained by making semi-circular 
sweeps across the surface with the back of a table- 
spoon and whisking a wet brush across the surface 
to flatten parts of the texture; the scroll texture, pro- 
duced by the tips of the fingers spread slightly apart, 
and often colored in polychrome over a gold or a 
silver ground coat; the Japanese grass cloth texture, 
obtained by drawing a whiskbroom over the surface, 
first vertically, then horizontally, after which the col- 
oring (the writer likes bronzes) is applied; the paper 
stipple, a texture easily produced with a piece of 
wadded newspaper, the surface well sanded and col- 
ored in either one—or two-tone glaze colors. 

Relief ornamental effects in almost endless variety 
may be produced by means of ordinary oiled-paper 
stencils, obtainable at any paint store. Special sten- 
cils may also be cut; these should be given two good 
coats of brushing lacquer or shellac and a coat of 
liquid wax. Stencils of metal and of heavy linoleum 
are also being used, as well as two-piece stencils to 
obtain double relief ornaments. The textured sur- 
face on which the ornament is to be applied must be 
thoroughly dry and should be sandpapered spenine gat 
to permit the stencil to lie flat. 


up. 


Units, including Air 


Compressor, $36.50 and AIRBRUSH CO., 





Chicago, Illinois 


State type of equipment you are interested in and purpose for 
which it is intended. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 














1930 FALL SAMPLE BOOKS 


of Displa Craft Window Papers and Price 
Tickets are now ready. Send for your samples 
of these distinctive decorative papers and 
tickets now. 

We also stock artificial flowers, cut-outs, lat- 
tice, spotlights, gelatins, fabrics, etc. Panels 
and backgrounds made to order; sketches 
furnished. 

Special inducements on quantity orders. 


Marcus Window Display Service 
162 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


























Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part: merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 


This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 


| 
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Getting Modern Displays 


wit 


(’repe ‘Paper 


By JAMES W. McDAID, JR. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


N this progressive country of ours, style and 
fashion have made necessary many changes 
in window displays. No longer will a few 
spots of color and a more or less haphazard 

arrangement of merchandise serve the purpose. Win- 
dows, just like most everything else, change with the 
times and the display that was good a few years ago, 
probably would not produce many sales now. 

The decided success of most modernistic displays 
has brought forth many new decorating materials— 
all of them excellent for their particular purposes. 
The change in style, however, has not occurred so 
much in decorating materials as in the actual design- 
ing of displays; therefore, most of the materials used 
several years ago are still in demand. Among the 
most popular of these is crepe paper. This material 
has long been a favorite for display work; now, with 
the ever changing styles and the necessity for quick 
and frequent window changes, crepe paper is even 
more popular. The reason for this is its versatility ; 
it can easily be adapted to most any kind of display 
work. The outstanding features of crepe paper are 
its wide variety of colors and its ease of manipulation. 
The myriad of shades and hues in which this paper 
can be purchased give the decorator a color scheme 
that will blend well with the merchandise. And be- 
cause crepe paper is so inexpensive, a new color 
scheme can be used for every display. 

Moreover, there are few decorating materials easier 
to handle than crepe paper. It is soft, pliable and 
stretches quickly into any shape or position. This 
fact helps to speed up installations and lend versa- 
tility to the displays. Crepe paper is the ideal decorat- 
ing material for the up-to-date window display. Beau- 














Crepe paper is used exclusively in the background 
shown in this photo. 
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Cascade effect produced by using slashed Decosheen 
ever crepe background. 


tiful effects, done in the modernistic trend, can be 
obtained with crepe paper. In fact, a crepe paper 
window display, when done neatly with all the rough 
edges covered, is very difficult to distinguish from 
one using higher priced materials. 

Just a word about color schemes. Of course, with 
crepe paper, the decorator can obtain practically any 
color combination desired. The best results, however, 
will be obtained by selecting colors of crepe paper that 
are different from those used in the rest of the display. 
In other words, if blue is the predominating color of 
the merchandise and display cards, it is generally ad- 
visable to select a contrasting but harmonizing color 
such as a rose or pink for the background. This 
will make the merchandise stand out from the rest of 
the display, thereby gaining paramount attention 
value. 

On this page are reproduced window backgrounds 
showing the beautiful effects that can be obtained 
with the use of crepe paper. Strictly in the mode of 
fashion, each window is suitable for the best of mer- 
chandise. In the one illustration Decosheen, a new 
decorating material, is used to good advantage. Deco- 
sheen is a bright translucent material with a smooth, 
shiny surface. It is finely slashed so that when used 
over a crepe paper background the effect is that of a 
beautiful-cascade of colors. 

So when installing crepe paper decorations, use 
the same care in planning and execution that you 
would with other materials. The results will be win- 
dow displays of highest quality. 





TAYLOR STILL WITH MAHARAM 

Due to several inquiries the Maharam Textile Co., New 
York City, wishes to supplement its announcement in the 
April issue of the opening of a Boston office in charge of 
Raymond P. Plummer. Frank P. Taylor, well known among 
eastern displaymen, is still representing the company. He is 
covering the New England states with the Maharam fabric 
line, whereas Mr. Plummer is taking care of the local ter- 
ritory. 





“Every good window should carry a convincing message 
of some kind, for without it the display becomes simply an 
amusement which may draw a crowd but will never sell an 
item of merchandise,” said H. Cundall, display manager of 
D. & W. Gibbs, Ltd., London, England, in an address to the 
London Display Association. “Be sure that you have an 
invitation to buy in your display. Come right out and ask 
the people, who see your display, to step into your store and 
talk to your salesmen.” 
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Modern Lighting Trends 


(Continued from page 50) 


window where the glass is curved away from the sidewalk 
and thus preventing reflections from the sky, street, sidewalk, 
or opposite buildings. However, these windows do not seem 
to be very popular, in spite of the fact that they do very 
effectively overcome plate glass show window reflections, and 
this is probably due to the fact that in tall windows especial- 
ly, a great deal of valuable display space is wasted due to the 
fact that the lower part of the glass must set at a compara- 
tively great distance from the building line and also because 
a certain intimacy of the display is lost. However, speaking 
of the general type of show window, the goal of adequate 
illuminating intensities for the show window in the daytime is 
still far off, and speaking in values of foot candles, may be 
of the order of 1,000 or maybe 2,000-foot candles. In many 
of the larger cities, there are show windows where the intensi- 
ties have been built up to 250 or 500-foot candles, and these 
windows represent examples of what approaches fairly closely 
to our goal for the show window in the daytime. Thus, it is 
seen that for the show window in the daytime, the goal for 
adequate intensity of illumination is quite high and we have 
many, many milestones to pass and many difficult conditions 
to meet before we can attain it. 


For the show window at night, the problem of finding the 
goal of adequate illuminating intensities is not such a diffi- 
cult one. Here we do not have plate glass reflections to 
contend with. The goal of adequate illuminating intensities 
for the show window at night, however, is a variable one. 
In this case, the adequate intensity of illumination is that 
intensity which renders the show window a drawing power, 
makes it attractive, and displays the merchandise to advan- 
tage. The factor which makes this goal a variable one is 
that of converting the window into a magnet, so to speak, 
which draws the passerby to it in order that it may convey its 
message. To illustrate how variable this goal really is, a 
show window illuminated to twenty-five-foot candles in a 
small. town may be more of a magnet than the window 
illuminated to 250-foot candles in the heart of the principal 
shopping district of our large cities. 


There is a great deal more that could be said regarding 
adequate illuminating intensities for show windows, but the 
point that I wanted to bring out is the fact that in the field 
of show window lighting, even more so than in the fields of 
commercial and industrial lighting, we witness a demand for 
more light. But why not follow the example as set by the 
commercial and industrial field and combine this drive for 
more light with a drive for better light, and coordinate our 
efforts toward more and better light for the show window. 


The purpose of the show window is to sell merchandise. 
Light alone, cannot do this. The merchandise must have 
appeal. The skill of the displayman is necessary to present 
the merchandise in an effective manner. From the standpoint 
of appeal, light is merely an adjunct, but from the standpoint 
of merchandise presentation, it is paramount in its importance. 


The displayman should consider light as one of his window 
properties. He should take it, use it, work it into his display. 
Not too often perhaps, but now and then he should work 
colored light into his displays. Light attracts, but colored 
light attracts more, when used wisely. Colored light attracts 
probably most of all because of the novelty of it. It is 
different, and compels interest. It is not wise to use it 
week after week, because the novelty will wear off, but when 
used sparingly and by all means, skillfully, colored light in 
the show window has a pronounced effect on stimulating the 
attention compelling power of the window. 


Colored light attracts, but very seldom enhances the ap- 
pearance of merchandise. Very often, the effectiveness of 
the color tint and attractiveness of pattern design are de- 
stroyed under colored light. It is not unusual to see a show 
window illuminated with white light, and having two or three 
garments in the window spotted out in colored light. If it 
is desired to work colored light into the window, a better 
way would be to flood the entire window with colored light 
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and spotting out the important items in the window with 
white light. Besides presenting the important article in its 
own natural color, this method has another distinct advantage. 
Colored light in the show window is produced by light ab- 
sorbing media called color filters. These color filters absorb 
anywhere from 20 to 90 per cent of the light. Consequently, 
in a show window illuminated with white light, it requires a 
great many more spotlights to produce an effective beam of 
colored light than would be required to produce a beam of 
white light in a show window generally illuminated in colored 
light. Whereas, one spotlight may be adequate to produce a 
white spot of light in a colored window, three or four or more 
spotlights would be required to produce an equally effective 
spot of colored light in a window illuminated generally in 
white light. Furthermore, white light attracts and colored 
light attracts more. Therefore, it follows that a window 
illuminated generally in colored light with the important 
items spotted out in white light should be more effective 
than a window illuminated generally in white light with the 
garments spotted out in colored light. 

Light attracts, colored light attracts more, but colored 
light in motion attracts still more. With present day light- 
ing and control equipment, mobile color lighting for show 
windows is quite practical. The possibility of mobile color 
lighting in show windows is limited only by the skill and 
artistic ability of the displayman. Again, with mobile color 
lighting, the colored lighting effect should be worked into 
the show window setting as one of the show window’s proper- 
ties and the principal items of display should stand out in 
white light with perhaps a momentary change to colored light 
for the purpose of effect. 

Of a somewhat different nature, though of equal impor- 
tance, is the subject of store interior illumination. Here, in 
a great many cases, we witness considerable progress toward 
the goal of more light and wonderful progress toward the 
gcal of better light. In many of the newer stores today, we 
find the lighting being worked into the architecture of the 
store and a pleasing percentage of indirect lighting installa- 
tions. Where direct lighting fixtures are used, they are gen- 
erally of the latest design having relatively low surface 
brightness, thus assuring minimum of glare. 


However, it is quite noticeable that in a large number of 
the older stores, the interior illumination lags far behind 
that of the show windows. This is often due to the fact that 
as new buildings go up in the neighborhood, it becomes neces- 
sary to dress up the front of the old building, giving it the 
appearance of the. new modern building from the outside, 
but neglecting altogether the interior and rear of the store. 
With the new “dress front” comes the new show windows 
with the modern lighting equipment but the remainder of the 
store uses the old fixtures. 


In the December, 1929, issue of the Electrical World, a 
department store survey showed that from 20 to 25 per cent 
of the goods purchased on credit and 6 per cent of the goods 
purchased for cash are returned. Further analysis of this 
condition indicated that the high percentage of returned goods 
is due many times to inadequate lighting. 





The Sears, Roebuck & Co., store in Augusta, Ga., is using 
a small platform beside the elevators to tie in with the store’s 
window displays and advertising. For example, if certain 
dresses are advertised and displayed at $10, this same price 
and type of dress is shown on the platform. In this way 
the customer is again reminded of the merchandise after she 
has entered the store. The location of the display near the 
elevator frequently encourages her to take the car to the de- 
partment where the dresses are sold. 





Permanent modernistic backgrounds have been installed 
by W. H. Wright & Sons department store, Ogden, Utah. 
They consist of composition board cut into triangular planes 
and enclosed within a paneled rectangle. Each one has a 
different color combination so that different colored displays 
can be shown to advantage. 
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OUR EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


With this issue DISPLAY WORLD is eight years 
old. Filling the need for a truly representative publi- 
cation on DISPLAY and exhibiting a thoroughness 
and progressiveness from the beginning, the growth 
of DISPLAY WORLD was rapid. It soon became 
as it is recognized today—THE WORLD’S FORE- 
MOST DIGEST OF WINDOW ADVERTISING. 


The finest tribute to DISPLAY WORLD comes 
from the expressed satisfaction of its subscribers. 
Hundreds of unsolicited letters of praise voiced in 
substance the statement: “While other papers in the 
display field contain little of text-value and can easily 
be read in thirty minutes, each issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD is so packed with valuable articles and sug- 
gestions that it would be impossible to digest in a 
week all the information that it contains.” 

DISPLAY WORLD has always striven to per- 
form a practical, helpful personal service to its readers 
and to serve as an instrument through which the artist 
of the display profession and the executive are mate- 
rially benefited. And as a result of this DISPLAY 
WORLD has secured the most valuable and powerful 
support of the display profession and industry. 

While it is the acknowledged leader in its field, 
DISPLAY WORLD is not content to rest upon its 
laurels.. Its program calls for a constant improve- 
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ment, a constant widening of its scope, but with the 
strict adherence at all times to the integrity of its 
original policy. 

_... And withal, and it is of prime importance, 
DISPLAY WORLD is pledged to maintain the strict 
independence of its editorial columns, a stand which 
leaves it free and unfettered to discuss and comment 
upon any topic without fear or prejudice. 





THE DISPLAY MANAGER’S FUTURE 


The need for closer contact and cooperation be- 
tween the display manager and other store. executives 
cannot be stressed too often or too emphatically. It 
is necessary if the display manager is to secure his 
rightful place in the store organization. It requires, 
of course, a more thorough knowledge on the part of 
the display manager of the operation of his depart- 
ment and the results of his efforts. As Emile Schmidt, 
president of the I. A. D. M., said at a recent meeting 
of New York display managers: 

“We must come to the realization that we are 
facing a new and more scientific merchandising period. 
We must not spend our time with details of where 
fixtures and decorations are to be placed or how to 
place them. We can hire assistants to do that. The 
display manager should devote his time to planning, 
creating, and administration. We should be display 
promotion managers, not merely display managers. 
After all, we are supposed to promote not only sales, 
but good will and prestige for our institutions through 
our windows. We must create ideas for promoting 
through the displays, but most of all, we must not 
overlook the importance of science in operating our 
department and bringing the results of our efforts 
before the merchants themselves. 


“What we should aim for is a closer tie-up with 
the other divisions of the store. We should have 
representatives of the various divisions of stores as 
speakers at our annual conventions to tell us where 
they think we fit in the store picture. We should 
have a controller, an advertising man, a merchandise 
man, a sales promotion man, and a merchant talk on 
the same subject, for example, ‘What we expect of the 
display manager and department.’ That would give 
us a concrete picture of what is expected of us and 
indicate our proper niche in the store chart.” 

The future of the display manager is in his own 
hands. Let him expand his vision so that the display 
profession will become one of the coordinated units 
of modern, successful merchandising and will cease 
to be looked upon as merely a source of pretty window 
settings.” 





A COMMITTEE PROBLEM 


One of the problems confronting the Senior Execu- 
tive Committee of the I. A. D. M. is the selection of 
the next convention city. It has been tentatively 
agreed that the 1931 convention will be held in the 
East, but the city itself has not been chosen. In 
deciding this question the committee is taking into 
serious consideration the stand of Eastern displaymen 
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who decided some time ago to hold a convention next 
year in Boston. 

At a recent meeting of Eastern displaymen at 
which Emile Schmidt, the newly elected president of 
the I. A. D. M., was a guest, the executive committee 
of the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 
emphasized its position, and declared that unless Bos- 
ton is chosen for the I. A. D. M. convention, the 
Eastern Division will go ahead with plans for a 
convention of its own in Boston. 

The Senior Executive Committee of the I. A. D. M. 
was informed of the proceedings by Mr. Schmidt and 
the question of the next convention city has been oc- 
cupying its attention for the past month. An an- 
nouncement of definite plans, however, is expected in 
the very near future. If the committee decides that 
the convention should be held in Boston the decision 
will be gratifying to displaymen who have worked and 
hoped for display solidarity. 





Hardware Displays 
(Continued from page 53) 

Edison Mazda Lamp Display: Colors—Blue and 
yellow colors same as tube carton colors. Drapes 
darker blue with upper background of light yellow 
tint. Back part of floor covered with golden yellow 
plush and foreground of dark red plush. All display 
signs and price cards were in customary Edison colors. 
Lights in lamp display stand at left flashed off and on 
and in various colors. Just back of transparent 
large lamp cut-out in background and center of win- 
dow, we used a revolving colored display. 

BUY A CARTON, was our slogan in both the 
window and store display and also among the clerks. 
Needless to say our sales increased to a much greater 
volume and we sold lamps in cartons instead of merely 
one or two lamps to a customer. 

Fishing Display : Background of grass green crepe 
paper and covered with cedar branches and showing 
fishing and camp scenes. 

The floor was covered with grass mats and sprin- 
kled over with grass, leaves and a few boughs. 

A moving fishing display at left helped attract and 
hold the attention of the passerby. 

Throughout the window, we showed baits, plugs, 
lines, reels, poles, camp stoves, etc., being careful not 
to crowd display. Every item carried its price tag. 
The display attracted many people and above all sold 
a great deal of merchandise. 





Father’s Day Winners 


(Continued from page 7) 


Three Prizes Each of $50.—Russell A. Corbin, Radin & 
Kamp, Inc., Fresno, Calif.; Ralph Pfister, MacDougall, South- 
wick Co., Seattle; Clifford J. Westvig, Juster Bros., Min- 
neapolis. 

Fourteen Prizes each of $25.—H. J. Aigeldinger, J. Sond- 
heim’s Sons, Reading, Pa.; Donald A. Ferguson, S. L. Bird 
& Sons, Detroit; George F. Hauber, McCormick-Saeltzer Co., 
Redding, Calif; R. Humphrey, Lion Clothing Co., San Diego; 
Otis Malcolm, Chapman-Wickett Co., Fullerton, Calif.; Cle- 
mens J. Ochs, Klein’s, Peoria, Ill.; Joseph H. Reich, Joske 
Bros. Co., San Antonio; A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., In- 
dianapolis; Max Safir, The Smith-Kasson Co., Cincinnati; 
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Leonard M. Shearer, M. MclIrnery, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; 
William M. Sheppard, Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha; A. P. 
Styff, The Mode Dept. Store, Boise, Idaho; Harry G. Walker, 
Schienberg-Quicksilver Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; M. Harold 
Woolverton, W. J. Moyer Mercantile Co., Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

Carl W. Ahlroth, The May Co., Los Angeles; Earl Baker, 
The Hub, Ballinger, Texas; J. E. Behr, Graaf’s Store for 
Men, Inglewood, Calif.; F. V. Bowlus, Robbins on the Corner, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Hugh Carter, The John Gerber Co., 
Memphis; J. L. Dasch, J. D. Flude Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Lothar F. Dittmar, The Ernst Kern Co., Detroit; D. I. Estes, 
Bond Stores, Inc., St. Louis; Edward Fraser, The Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; W. M. Giles, R. S. Thorpe & Sons, Macon, 
Ga.; Morris Goldstein, 905 Main Street, Fort Worth; N. M. 
R. Hamilton, The Canadian Dept. Stores, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
Can.; C. F. Heflin, H. M. Russell & Sons Co., Denton, Texas; 
H. B. Kelly, Ditter Bros., Yakima, Wash.; James A. Kerr, 
Lockwood’s, Hot Springs, Ark.; Donald J. Lautz, C. E. Long- 
ley Co., New Haven; E. P. Lavin, Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, 
Fla.; H. D. Lollar, Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Texas; M. H. 
Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; L. A. Mc- 
Mullen, Eastern Outfitting Co., Portland, Ore.; F. E. Osgood, 
Palace Clothiers, Tulsa, Okla.; Glenn Partrich, Tuskaloosa, 
Ala.; Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Ed Rose, Barringer-Norton Co., Houston, Texas; Jas. 
A. Stewart, Lauderdale’s, Glendale, Cal.; C. B. Stone, Carter- 
Houston Dept. Store, Lubbock, Texas; H. W. Sutherland, 
Nowell & Hunter Co., Red Bluff, Calif; Carl Temple, Joe 
Katz, Inc., Lewistown, Pa.; E. W. Waldorf, J. T. Rowland 
& Son Buffalo, and W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, 
Texas, all received honorable mention. 





Lamp Merchant Contest 


HE Lamp Merchant, magazine published by the Westing- 

house Lamp Co., has announced a window display contest 
with $325 in cash prizes. The contest opened July 1 and will 
run until October 31, 1930. Following are the rules: 

1. The Lamp Merchant will pay $100 for the best photo- 
graph of the most clever window featuring Westinghouse 
Lamp Company window displays and using standard packages 
of Westinghouse crepe paper; $75.00 for the second best; 
$50.00 for the third best, and $10.00 for the next ten chosen by 
the judges as suitable for reproduction in The Lamp Mer- 
chant. 

2. The contest is open to Westinghouse Lamp Company 
“A” agents in the continental United States. 

3. Each entrant must submit: (a) One glossy print of his 
window. (b) A proper caption of not more than twenty-five 
words. (c) A letter of not more than seventy-five words, 
telling why he believes his window to be an outstanding. one. 

4. The contest will run from July 1 to October 31 and each 
dealer may submit as many photos as he wishes. 

5. Photographs to be considered must be mailed on or 
before November 5 to The Lamp Merchant, room 2002, 150 
Broadway, New York City. Announcement of the prize win- 
ners will be made in the December issue of this magazine. 

6. Originality of thought, “snappiness” of idea, and clarity 
of sales message will count. 

7. The judges will consist of L. E. Moffat, editor of 
Electrical Merchandising; James S. Miner, New York man- 
ager of Dennison Manufacturing Co., and A. R. Romano, 
director, Bart School of Window Display, New York. 

8. Each contestant agrees to abide by the above rules and 
to accept the decision of the judges as final. 





BANK WINDOWS AS A SIDELINE 


Designing bank windows in their spare time offers display- 
men in department stores and specialty shops an attractive 
sideline, says Cliff Swick, bank window specialist, Oil City, 
Pa. Bank windows have realized the necessity of interesting 
displays to sell their services and can be sold on the idea of 
regular monthly services by an experienced displayman. A 
number of dispiaymen are already engaged in this part-time 
work, according to Mr. Swick. 








OLOR has skipped as nimbly from the magazine 
page to the dealer’s window as it has from the 
living room to the bathroom and kitchenette, for 
the National Advertiser, being the opportunist that 

he is, is cashing in on our latest mania, and not without effect, 

for the absent-minded purchaser who forgets names, at least 
remembers that the article that he wants came in a red, green 
or blue package. So the wily advertiser, not only displays 
his trade color on the box or package of the manufactured 
article, but makes it the dominant note of his display material. 

Unfortunately, however, in the struggle to make his public 
color-conscious, he is not always doing it with eye-soothing 
effects as witness the manufacturer who flags the man in 
search of a cooling after-shaving lotion with brilliant red 
display cards and packaged merchandise. It is eye-catching 
all right, but on days when the thermometer registers 96 
degrees or so it fails to strike a responsive chord, whereas 
the same display done in cooling greens and blues would, in 
most cases, produce a sale. 

However, planning the display is only half the battle. 
Next comes the problem of placing it in outlets where the 
product is sold, and where it will effectively turn consumer 
acceptance into sales dollars. Almost overnight a new indus- 
try has sprung up to meet this need. Throughout the country 
are sprinkled organizations known as window display services 
—service¥ which are in constant contact with the retail out- 
lets, which make a study of the dealer’s problems, and cater 
to them. Consequently the advertiser who places his displays 
through these services wins more dealer good will, and gets 
far better results, than if he tries to place the displays himself 
There is for instance, one organization known as Window 
Advertising, Inc., with headquarters in New York and asso- 
ciates- throughout the country, which handles advertisers’ 
contracts on a national basis. Through it campaigns can be 
conducted simultaneously in all parts of the country, or in- 
dividually in designated sections, to tie up with the adver- 
tisers’ newspaper and magazine efforts. Through this organ- 
ization, and under its rigid requirements, window displays are 
not only installed in an expert manner, but all the detailed 
work connected with the installation is taken off the adver- 
tiser’s hands. Literally it functions as the advertiser’s display 
department; and through it the advertiser is kept in constant 
touch with the progress of the campaign, both through weekly 
reports of installations made and actual photographs of the 
displays as they have been installed. 

Let us see how this plan works out. A new product is 
placed on the market, naturally its distribution is limited— 
to try it out the advertiser conducts what is known as a 
“Test Campaign.” New England, and especially Connecticut, 
are the most used for this purpose, partially because they are 
near the source of supply, and partially because the people 
there are known to be conservative and slow to buy until 
convinced of the worth of a product, and almost invariably 
if a product creates a demand in this territory it will be well 
accepted elsewhere. Consequently, window displays have be- 
come a very real factor in the advertisers plans, and should 
receive the utmost consideration, for it shows the product 
at the point of purchase, where sales can be made, and unless 
it is attractive it will not create a demand. 

Of course, what we are considering now are articles that 
retail in drug and cigar stores—and before alloting a number 
of displays to each territory, the advertiser must take into 
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consideration the number of stores, the amount of competitive 
merchandise on the market, and how long his campaign is to 
run. Naturally he wants to get the biggest possible return 
from the money which he has appropriated for this form of 
advertising. 

In this connection, there is one obstacle which the adver- 
tiser, on a limited budget, cannot hurdle. An obstacle which 
has been unthinkingly erected by manufacturers who deem 
it a necessary evil—and that is, the giving away of “free 
goods” (actual merchandise) in return for the use of the 
dealers window for a definite period of time. Many manu- 
facturers advocate- this and be'ieve that they receive better 
placements and longer showings ior their displays. Perhaps 
this is true, but on the other hand had the practice not been 
started the average druggist or tobacconist would be gratified 
enough with the expert trimming of his window, and the 
additional advertising which he gets; the price of installation 
in certain localities would not have shot up to such unearthly 
heights, and the advertisers would have received exactly as 
much benefit. As it is, demands have become so exhorbitant 
as to make some locations actually prohibitive to the smaller 
advertiser, for the dealers are no longer content with profits 
legitimately earned over the counter. It is a situation with 
but one cure—a truce among advertisers on the giving of 
free goods. A cure which would be absolute, but which it 
will take something like a miracle to accomplish. 








A colorful display of “Flex” paints designed by 
Walter Overman, Centralia, Wash. 


Walter Overman’s display of “Flex” paints for the W. T. 
Walker Paint Store, Centralia, Wash., won the first prize in 
a contest sponsored by the General Paint Corporation. His 
background was multi-colored in warm tones. A train of 
paints runs against an autumn setting. The floor is of blue 
and orange. A red elephant in the center is used to symbolize 
the method of transporting “Flex” paints in the Far East. 





The display of Lucite combs, brushes, mirrors and other 
toilet accessories manufactured by the Dupont Viscoloid Co., 
New York City shown in an accompanying illustration, has 
been effective wherever installed. It is designed for use the 
year around. A special spring gift display is also offered by 
the company. 
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Top: Display of Zanadu preparations installed by the 

Hanick Display Service, Philadelphia. Center: Current 

Amos ’n’ Andy display of the Pepsodent Co. Bottom: 

Typical display distributed to dealers by Dupont V1s- 
coloid Co., makers of Lucite. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ZANADU DISPLAY 

Material required for the Zanadu display shown on this 
page consists of two folds of canary paper, three folds of 
bluebird, two folds of apple green and ten folds of old rose 
crepe paper. Instructions as given out to displaymen by the 
Hanick Display Service follow: Cover background with old 
rose. Crinkle fold of bluebird and place in center of back- 
ground, pulling and tacking to the base of floor, and on either 
side of this center panel, make and place double tube about 
eight inches wide. Then cut out one-half-inch strips of 
bluebird. Tuck at both sides of double tube, twisting 
one-half inch strip crossing in center of panel and tack to 
base of floor. At upper corners of background place and tack 
fold of bluebird and canary yellow, pulling to either side of 
center panel at base of floor making drape. Outline both 
background and base of floor margins with tubes of bluebird 
and place rosettes in each corner. Cover base of floor with 
apple green. 





AMOS ’N’ ANDY DISPLAY EFFECTIVE 

The Pepsodent Company reports gratifying results from 
its latest Amos ’n’ Andy display. Requests for this display 
are still being received from dealers in all parts of the 
country, according to Harlow P. Roberts, advertising man- 
ager. The Pepsodent Co. sends general announcements to the 
trade as soon as a new display is gotten out and it is sent to 
all who ask for it. 
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The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 


ested. 


the information you want 
you. 


If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. 


If we do not have 
on file, we'll find out for 


Avail yourself of our incomparable service 


facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 
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AY, Jack, as you haven’t any packages to 
deliver this afternoon, help Sam with the 
windows,” and so I embarked upon the sea 
of display. I didn’t realize, at that time, that 

this sea was so wide and deep and covered so much 
territory, but I was only twelve years old, working in 
Heilner’s, the big store in Baker, Oregon, after school. 

As I look back on my first venture into a window, 
my advancement has been very rapid, but I was a fool 
for asking questions and I didn’t have to ask a question 
twice. I just naturally loved the work, and when we 
moved to Prescott, Arizona, three years later, the first 
thing I did was to secure a position as window boy for 
the Bashford Burmister Company. 

Fortune favored me in more ways than one. After 
I had been in Prescott for a few months the displayman 
resigned and I was left in charge of the windows. 
(There was nothing else to do, the windows had to be 
dressed. I trimmed them—and how!) But they said 
they were good—I thought they were works of art. 

Then came Lipman Wolfe & Co., in Portland, 
Ore., and Karl Thunemann. I was seventeen when 
I approached Karl for a position, and, since I was a 
window trimmer (in my estimation), I was humiliated 
when he offered me a position as fixture boy at $8.00 a 
week. Needing the job, I accepted, though I was de- 
termined, at the start, to show them all up with my 
first display. 

- It was six months before I got a chance to put in 
that first display, and then it was only a small trim in 
a vestibule. I was very proud of it, but when Karl 
saw the display he laughed at my efforts. Karl re- 
arranged the trim and sort of put me wise to myself. 
He knocked a little conceit out of me and I began to 
realize that there was more to window display than 
just putting merchandise on a floor behind a pane of 
glass. The head that I had lost its swelling and I 
began to observe things and ask questions. 

It wasn’t long before all they had to say was, “Jack, 
I’m putting in a display of corsets,” or some other 
merchandise, and I would know just what fixtures were 
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necessary. I lived, breathed, talked and dreamed dis- 
play. I even tried to drape the bed sheets at home until 
mother caught me and put a stop to that phase of my 
artistic ability. Three years later my first real chance 
came at Lipman’s. It was during the war. The first 
assistant was drafted. They decided to let me try my 
hand with the ready-to-wear displays, and I made good. 

For another year and a half I handled all of the 
ready-to-wear and dry goods displays at Lipman’s, and 
when I was twenty-one I accepted the position of dis- 
play manager for the J. C. Penney Company. 

This was quite a change for me. It meant that I 
must leave the west and go east to the big city. It 
meant that I must establish the first display department 
for a chain of stores. I had nothing to copy. No one 
to follow. It was a virgin field and I had to blaze the 
trail. I am aware of the success of the department, 
and the reason for success is due directly to the fact 
that we have always tried to develop display ability in 
a man rather than trying to tell him what he should do 
and how he should do it. A displayman is not a ma- 
chine, even though we think ourselves such at times. 
I found out quite early in this business of merchan- 
dising windows why so many trims look set and flat. 
I found out that the average window trimmer is not 
wide awake to the changes being made in display work, 
and that the majority have gotten into a rut. A rut, 
not from the standpoint of background work, a rut 
from the standpoint of merchandise. I thought I knew 
it all when I arranged my first window at Lipman’s, 
but in reality I didn’t know a thing about display. I 
have discovered that there is a fundamental reason for 
everything in display, and that these fundamentals 
apply to every display, whether a trim of hardware or 
Paris fashions. 

Two years ago we tried out our display school and 
brought twelve young men into New York. We kept 
them there for two weeks, and the success of these two 
weeks paved the way for the following classes. 

Last year we took the school into the field and con- 
ducted two classes in Charlotte, N. C., and seven 
classes in St. Louis. This year our school work covered 
practically the entire United States. Each school carries 
6,000 pounds of equipment, including merchandise, fix- 
tures and model show windows. The windows are 
representative of a standard of J. C. Penney Company 
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Note How 
Perfectly the This is the famous Good- 
Outer Sleeve man Patent Flexible Sleeve 
isles Form which has produced, 
& nm cats Nos. 1 and 2 show: 
perfect coat sleeve un- 
Quickly equalled by any heretofore. 
Inserted! Cut No. 3 shows the com- 
Easily plete shirt display with 


Removed! cuffs appearing on the out- 
side of the coat sleeves, [} 
“A well enabling rapidity for dis- [; 


playing suits, topcoats and 
displayed coat | shirts. With the new 
is a suit Flexible Sleeve Form, the 
half sold’ sleeves of both the shirt 
and the outer garment are 
made to hang in a per- 
fectly natural manner. 





§ Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. |ing a sample pair of our 

§ 213-15-17 W. 125th Street, N. Y. C.8| Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Patent 

f Enclosed find $ .... ..+. for #] Flexible Sleeve Forms. 
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““THE SLEEVE OF A HUNDRED SHAPES” 
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Patent pending U. S. and other countries 
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USED BY Accomplished 
Browning, King & Co. Only by the 
Rogers Peet & Co. Use of 
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Frederick Loesser Co. Flexible 
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A. Hearn & Son 

H. H. Butler Stores, Inc. 
Hecht Bros. 

Dobbs Co. 
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Satisfy yourself! Try this 
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(F. 0. B. New York). 
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$7.50 per Dozen 
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store front. The school work consists of : Fundamental 
work that is covered with fourteen lectures illustrated 
with 300 hundred lantern slides and demonstration 
work, each student reproducing the effects; reproduc- 
tive work, where each student reproduces displays 
issued in our regular display service ; and creative work, 
where each student creates his own displays, which are 
then criticized and graded. It isn’t necessary for me to 
speak further of the school work. Just allow me to 
quote a paragraph of a letter from one of our man- 
agers: “We feel that this training means so much, not 
only to our store, but to our company as a whole. It is 
quite evident in our city the way the other merchants 
are trying to copy our displays.” 

In our display department we have a reproduction 
of a standard store front. Real windows, each one 
equipped with a background, lights, valances, etc. We 
use these windows for display purposes, and suggest 
seasonable trims as well as appropriate and inexpensive 
backgrounds. 

The young windowman who hopes to get ahead and 
accomplish big things in display (his chosen profes- 
sion) must make up his mind at the beginning to de- 
pend upon himself. This does not mean that he should 
be so independent that he thinks he knows it all. No 
displayman knows that. 

The way to be independent is to learn things for 
yourself. Study merchandise and the relation of one 
kind of merchandise to another before you attempt to 
master the art of decoration. 

As an example of improper use of merchandise and 
accessories, I am going to cite an experience of my 
own. This story took place at Lipman’s. I had work- 
ing with me two fixture boys, and, in order to develop 
them, I would have them select the accessories for the 
different displays. The setting of this story was a 
lingerie display. The store had just received a beau- 
tiful assortment of French bridal lingerie, and the 
underwear department wanted a window. The various 
articles, like night-gowns, step-ins, pajamas, etc., re- 
tailed for as much as fifty dollars a garment. 


To make a long story short, I asked the boys to use 
their own judgment and select the proper merchandise 
accessories for the display. One returned in a few 
moments with boudoir caps and slippers, perfume, 
powder, etc. The other chap came back with a cut- 
glass vase filled with paper flowers. I explained why 
such an item would not fit into the picture, telling the 
boy that the display must have articles that would be 
used with the merchandise or articles that would be 
used in a boudoir: 

The boy said: “But I have something else in mind 
that’s going to be swell.” I sent him on his way to 
return with the swell idea and he came back with an 
alarm clock. 

He could not understand why it was not appropriate. 
His mind worked along the following channel: “He 
wants accessories to use with underwear—the under- 
wear is worn in bed—TI use an alarm clock in the morn- 
ings, so why wouldn’t that be a good accessory for an 
underwear display?” The reasoning was correct, but 
I had to explain that people who could afford merchan- 
dise like that which we were displaying in the window 
would be wakened, if at all, by a maid and not by a 
clock. 

So if any fixture boy feels that he has within him 
the instincts of a real displayman, get to work with 
your whole heart and energy. Ask questions and digest 
every display book you can lay your hands on. Learn 
wherever you can. Study your merchandise. Study 
your customers. Hunt for ideas; they’re your stock 
in trade, so get them wherever you can. 





Ralph L. Walker, formerly with the display department of 
Sears,, Roebuck & Co., Kansas City, and later with the same 
company in Chicago, is now display manager for the Bird 
Drug Co., Kansas City. 





Introducing the new dull sheer hose, the Fisher Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., had a live model show in its windows. A curtain 
was pulled behind the glass, reaching about two feet from 
the floor. Behind this the girls modeled the various shades 
of hose. The promotion attracted large crowds. 
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HE S. A. Andrews’ new shop for women’s apparel 

at 923 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash., is in keeping 
with the progressive spirit shown by the company since 
its organization in 1920. It includes a beautifully fin- 
ished fashion salon that is a delight to the woman of 
discrimination. 

Walnut woodwork forms a suitable background for 
the modernistic furnishings with which the store is 
equipped throughout. In the downstairs floor the 
carpet is of a futuristic design in tones of shaded 
copper and green. Luxurious chairs are upholstered 
in green and copper silk mounted on modernistic 
frames. Indirect lighting is afforded by frosted hex- 
agon globes suspended in groups of four from the ceil- 
ing. A grand stairway from the first floor to the 
balcony is carpeted in the same colors and pattern used 
in the salon. Hand-wrought iron fashions the grill- 
work on the stairway and around the balcony. The 
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Exterior view of the S. A. Andrews shop for women 
showing main displays. 

same iron work comprises the most beautiful and indi- 

vidualistic features of the shop. 

The main display windows are exceptionally attrac- 
tive, a panel of the iron grillwork down the center and 
on the four sides of the window being used. From the 
street the entire store can be seen. 

On the balcony is housed the college shop, where 
the college and high school girl can find complete ward- 
robes for every occasion. Three private fitting and 
display rooms and three stock rooms are included in 
this shop. The furniture is arranged for the con- 
venience and comfort of the customers. Green and 
gold wicker chairs and davenports form an informal 
and cheery meeting-place and the lighting fixtures 
follow the modernistic idea. 

Attention in the French room on the first floor is 
focused on the display of formal evening attire. Fit- 
ting rooms on this floor are illuminated by natural 
light, thus eliminating any confusion as to color or 
lines. 





View of the modern interior of the S. A. Andrews shop for women, Tacoma, Wash. 
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HONOR ROLL oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 


—_ ee 












CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





CINCINNATI 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 





J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best’’ 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
and Neighboring Territory 


Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 


HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 

. Wilson, Manager 


S. R 
I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 


108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 

87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
years of window display service for leading national 
advertisers. 

TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 

J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 
2526 Nicollet Avenue 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





NEW YORK CITY 
FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 


17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 9439 
Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 











Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 





Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Notes from the 


isplay Services 





Dinner meeting of Stefan Display Service celebrating 
installation of photo check system. 


Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, Wis., has sent out a 
form letter to its clients and prospective customers advising 
the inauguration of the photo checking of every window dis- 
play installed. This paragraph is taken from the letter: 
“Photographed window installations will mean guaranteed 
installation, maximum uniformity of installation, no more 
worry and no guess work. We tender this service to the 
advertiser as part of the installation service and at no extra 
cost.” 

To celebrate the inauguration of the photo check system 
a dinner meeting of Stefan Display Service men was held 
at which Sol Fisher, of the Fisher Display Service, Chicago, 
was a guest. The Fisher Service has had marked success 
with the system. The smiling Stefanites and their cameras 
are shown in the above photograph. 





100% GUARANTEED CHECKING 
BY THE 


STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
OF 
MILWAUKEE 


Every Window Display Installation 
Photographed 


Stefan has furnished its window trimmers with 
cameras. Each window installation must be 
photographed by the trimmer. Each photograph 
is carefully checked by Stefan. If the display 
is not up to standard, the trimmer must retrim 
and rephotograph the window. 


Photographed Window Installations 
by each trimmer assure the advertiser that we 
are SINCERE in our efforts, constantly seek- 
ing methods of improvement in our service to 
the advertiser and dealer. 


Part of the Regular Installation Service at 
NO EXTRA COST 


Each week the advertiser using Stefan Service 
will receive a quantity of photographs. Each 
photograph will bear the dealer’s address, also 
date of installation. 

Further Details on Request 


STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
1920 VLIET ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Serving Over 90% of the National Advertisers 
Working Milwaukee. 











Reproduction of announcement sent to clients by Stefan 
Display Service. 


WORLD August, 1930 


“Business is good in Austin, Texas, and we are going over 
the top,” says E. T. Livingston, manager, Livingston Display 
Service. “Our company entered into the window business 
August 1, 1929, just one year ago, and during this period we 
have served over twenty-five of the nation’s largest adver- 
tisers.” 


Mr. Livingston is one of the best posted windowmen in 
the Lone Star State, having a background of more than 
eighteen years’ experience, covering every line of the industry. 
He states that he is going to have one of the most modern 
organizations in the country and that there will be no let-up 
until this goal is reached. It is a policy of the company 
never to drive a tack or pull a piece of crepe in a window, 
back bar or interior trim until it is cleaned and put in perfect 
condition. 


The service recently moved from 1013 Blanco Street and is 
now located in its new office and warehouse in the downtown 
district of Austin, on the second floor of the Smith Building, 
20532 West Sixth Street. 

“We serve,” says Mr. Livingston, “the entire Austin ter- 
ritory within a radius of fifty miles covering all the principal 
towns. We also control a large number of display windows 
and have very little trouble in booking windows. Our slogan 
is: OUR CLIENT’S OPINION IS OUR BEST ADVER- 
TISEMENT—SUCCESS IS THE OUTGROWTH OF 
SERVICE. Campaigns that are active at this time are: 
Mission Dry, Silver Spray, Brown Cracker and Candy Co., 
Chesterfield cigarettes, Old Gold cigarettes, King candy, 
Feen-a-mint, Aspergum, Cod-liv-x, Granger tobacco, Fatima 
cigarettes, Del Monte Products, Kraft mayonnaise, Walker’s 
chile, State House coffee and Velvet smoking tobacco. 

“In addition to a large number of individual accounts we 
are representatives for Window Advertising, Inc., in this 
territory.” 





The Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghampton, N. Y., is planning 
to release in the near future a very unique display intended 
to take care of the company’s Christmas business. It will 
be placed with druggists and camera dealers throughout the 
country. Those who have seen the display say that it is 
something quite different from the usual displays of national 
advertisers. 





Two armed bandits held up the office of the S. J. Hanick 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., the well known display installation 
company, and got away with the weekly payroll, amounting 
to $959. “Sorry we have to do this, but we need the money,” 
remarked the leader as he hastily scooped up the money and 
fled. The holdup occurred just after Samuel J. Hanick, the 
president of the company, had returned to the office from the 
bank. In the outer office were S. C. Hanick and two clerks. 
Those in the outer office glanced up as two well-dressed men 
entered, in the hands of each a revolver. One of the men 
covered those in the outer office while the other bandit en- 
tered the private office where S. J. Hanick was counting the 
money. “Don’t move, it won't be healthy,” the bandit said 
to Hanick as he stuffed the money lying on the table into his 
pockets. The bandits escaped in a waiting automobile. In 
writing DISPLAY WORLD of this loss, Mr. Hanick asks 


display service men everywhere to profit by this experience . 


and in the future pay employes by check. The Hanick Com- 
pany has been doing a very large installation business and 
the weekly payroll had become larger and larger and it is 
apparent that the bandits had planned and timed the robbery 
perfectly. 





Southern Window Display Service and Sales Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., announces the following branch office changes: 
Greensboro office has been moved from Daily Record Build- 
ing to 108 Millikan Staffard Arcade Building; Asheville 
office has been moved from Langren Hotel Building to Ashe- 
ville Citizen Building. These changes were made to provide 
more space and as a convenience for its clients, both new 
locations being in the heart of the business section. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. llth 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OH1IO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max’ Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 

. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 488 _Main Street. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 1lth St. J. Harry Bayley. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. ' 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
*‘Merchandised Window Displays.” 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
he. have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 

ut once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and Jargst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


_NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
— a at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
areas New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 


PROVIDENCE; R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 

















QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 


Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 











SIOUX CITY, I10WA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 








SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





_ SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not onky RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 


of our executive. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





Windows Are Still “The Eyes” 


By LOUIS MARCUS 
Marcus Window Display Service, Bosto,n. 


VER since the present business depression became ap- 
parent, there has been a marked tendency to curtail ap- 
propriations for window display purposes. In many stores 
the sign writer or floorwalker has supplanted the window 
trimmer, resulting in window displays that reflect this change. 
Accessories and fixtures are being used today that have 


passed their period of usefulness long ago and the prevalent 
plan is to expend as little as possible for window display 
purposes. 

Where are the progressive merchants of yesterday who 
were sufficiently proud of their window displays to say, “My 
windows are the eyes of my business?” They have joined 
the ranks of the pessimistic army that see no hope for the 
future and their windows are still the eyes—the “sore eyes” 
of their business. 

Let’s analyze this temporary business depression. If over- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Perseverance Means Card Success 


Practice Constantly—Set for Yourself a Standard of Excellence— 
and Yowll Soon Realize Your Desire for Improvement 


By FRANK DODSON 
Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kansas 





PEED seems to be the goal of all store card 
writers. Often speed is the controlling factor 
in the success of card writers, and possibly 
upon it more than any other one factor does 

one’s job depend. However, I am quite sure that most 
store card writers do not have to rush at break-neck 
speed day after day to turn out the store’s cards. Spe- 
cial selling events, price tickets and counter cards are 
for the most part hurry-up work which can be done 
quickly and easily to adequately serve their particular 


purpose. 
But the best card writers, those with ambition. and 





ability, will give a great deal of thought and atten- 
tion to their feature display cards, those which must 
carry the burden of the window displays, possibly the 
biggest selling medium at the store’s command. The 
difference between a good and bad display card may 
mean the failure or success of the entire window display. 

From all parts of the country I constantly receive 
requests for information relative to my methods in 
producing the poster display cards which have become 
a specialty with me, and for which my store has won 
an enviable reputation. Our organization believes that 
our excellent display cards are an important feature of 
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A variety of Dodson’s poster display cards done on black cardboard. 
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our entire store front, and passersby expect to see the 
type of cards which are pictured herewith. 

No, you can’t do cards of this type in a hurry; 
neither must you try to execute them tediously and 
laboriously. They must be real show cards, with the 
show card swing, and must not smack of the stiff, 
commercial art style. 

After all, practice is the chief ingredient for suc- 
cess with the poster show card. When I look back at 
some of the cards of this type that I produced only a 
few years ago, they really look awkward and amateur- 
ish. And it is this constant improvement in my work 
that has always been an inspiration to me. You must 
first have the will to improve your show card writing, 
then the perseverance to stick everlastingly at it, and 
finally you must set for yourself a standard of excel- 
lence. This standard you can achieve, even with aver- 
age ability, if you will always try to make each succeed- 
ing display card better than the one before. 

The set of show cards shown here is done on black 
cardboard, my usual specialty. Poster display cards 
can be equally effective on vari-colored stock, but I 
have been so successful with black—and it has become 
a sort of trade-mark for my windows— that I have 
come to greatly prefer it. You will note on this set of 
cards a decided departure from my usual style—the 
elimination of the bold and formal panel for the feature 
copy. I have found that effective layouts can be pro- 
duced without this mechanical feature, as note, for 
example, the device used to feature the word IVOIRE 
on the hosiery card. Merely two converging lines, 
which you will agree is a more agreeable method than 
the stiff panel and more in accord with modern design. 


“Pen Lettering 


By GEO. WALLACE HESS 


(From an Address at the I. A. D. M. Convention) 





A GOOD pen letterer is not developed overnight but is the 

result of many months and even years of painstaking 
effort. Some people feel that it is easier to learn pen letter- 
ing than brush lettering—to this I disagree. 

The first lettering pens were developed in Germany, and 
until recently, practically all of the steel used in the domestic 
pens came from England. Some artists use lettering pens 
for all types of lettering and I have an assortment to demon- 
strate to you varying in size from 1/32 inch in width to 1 
inch in width. This wide pen is used quite generally in 
Germany but has never gained great favor in America. The 
average store cannot afford to use display cards that require 
some time to make, and a pen letterer should develop a 
technique that will allow him to letter a card almost as 
quickly as lettering his name with an ordinary Spencerian 
pen. Because a card is lettered in a hurry some card 
writers have a tendency to turn out slapstick work. There 
is no excuse for this, as a man can learn to letter very 
rapidly and at the same time preserve a great degree of 
neatness. 

Very effective cards can be made by outlining the letters 
or the initial letters with a pen and filling in the center with 
a transparent water color. You will note that the display 
cards prepared by Conrad Frykman are quite often 
handled in this manner. 

Many pen letterers have difficulty with the ink retainer 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Partners in 
Excellence 
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- 
SHOW GARD GOLORS 
AND BRUSHES 


Experience has taught countless card writers, sign 
painters and displaymen that Daily’s Brushes have the 
right pull . .. the right “feel.” They appreciate the 
excellence of free-flowing “Perfect Stroke” Colors. And 
they marvel at the performance of these Brushes and 
Colors when uséd together. Partners in Excellence! 


Daily’s “Perfect Stroke” Brushes 


Durable brushes with the springiness and life that make them 
fly at their work. Made of finest red sable... set in non- 
tarnishable copper ferrules... sturdily factened to black 
handles of just the right length. 


Daily’s “Perfect Stroke” Colors 


Favored for their brilliancy and durability. Cover with one 
stroke, hold the brush in perfect shape, feed evenly to produce 
neat, graceful and uniform letters. 


2 oz. Patent Cap Bottles............... $ .20 $ 2.25 
Half-Pint Patent Cap Bottles......... .50 5.75 
Pint Patent Cap Bottles........... ee 10.25 
Quart Patent Cap Bottles........ ..... 1.75 19.95 
Gallon Stone Jars with clamp top..... 6.00 

30ld Water Color—2 oZ..............6+. 35 4.00 


In seventeen brilliant and durable colors. 
Write for a color chart. 


If you have not already joined the ranks of satisfied 
“Perfect Stroke” customers, send in an order for Daily’s 
“Perfect Stroke” Brushes and Colors. A Catalog of 
all Daily Supplies will be sent on request. 


Othe House of Pertict Stroke Brushes and Supplies 


126 TOI3O E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


Member National Display Equipment Association 
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Designing and Lettering the 


Show (ard 


By C. A. MERRILL 


Display Manager, Kaufman-Straus Co., Louisville 


OOD composition and layout, pleasing color 
combinations and legible and attractive letter- 
ing are necessary in the production of worth- 
while show cards. You must, of course, have 

original ideas if your cards are to be outstanding, but 
I believe that any displayman of average ability can 
turn out cards that will enhance his windows and sell 
his store’s goods if he devotes sufficient thought to the 
work. 

A lengthy article could be written on color combi- 
nations, and yet there would be much left unsaid. In 
the choice of colors for any particular card the indi- 
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viduality of the card writer is allowed to assert itself, 
but the laws of color harmony must be borne in mind. 

Black and white is always effective, and at the pres- 
ent time it is enjoying quite a vogue in commercial art. 
I have used black and white in most of the cards re- 
produced herewith, but have not confined myself to this 
medium. Green and white and a combination of green 
with black and white can be used safely to afford a 
pleasing variety. A description of each card follows: 

No. 1. A card of green mottled board. The design 
at the top to the left side was of green a little darker 
than the board; the lettering was done in white. 

No. 2 card. The sketch was done in black and 
white, FELTS FOR SUMMER $10.00, in white. The 
design at the bottom corner was in black. FELTS was 
outlined in black, making it stand out. The color of 
the card was the same as No. 1. 

Nos. 3 and 4 were of the same color card. No. 3 
was lettered in white, FELTS was outlined in black. 
The two designs at each corner were also in black. 

No. 4. At the left side the line shown was of 
green about one inch wide, running from top to bottom. 
SWIM SUITS FOR EVERYONE was lettered in 
white. SWIM SUITS was also outlined in black. The 
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Eight Merrill-designed cards done chiefl on novelty cardboard. 
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sketch of the bathing girl was black with white suit 
and cap. The little bird at the right was of white and 
black. 

No. 5 was an all black card on white board. The 
design at the bottom was black with a white edging, the 
same at the right. 

No. 6. The board was of black, the designs at the 
bottom on the right and top left-hand corner were of 
green, the lettering was all in white. 

No. 7 was an all white board lettered in black. The 
“18” was outlined in a light green. 

No. 8. At the top the design was of black. The 
little hat sketched was in white and black. BOYS’ 
WASH SUITS 59c was in white. WASH SUITS was 
outlined in black. 

The size of cards was nine by sixteen inches. 





Show Card Board 


By CHAS. H. CRYSLER 
Pres., National Card, Mat and Board Co., Chicago 


Ase selection of suitable cardboard for showcards is 
an important phase of the displayman’s. profession. 
Much depends on the cardboard background with respect 
to the lettering and printed message the displayman desires 
to put over to the purchasing public who are continually 
being attracted by other progressive merchants and their up- 
to-the-minute, abreast-of-the-times display activity. 

Selecting just the right type of cardboard necessitates a 
careful study of color combinations. A workable surface with 
quick-drying features on the surface of the sheet, plus a 
substantial thickness of showcard board which will give the 
necessary stability to.the completed card is necessary so that 
it may stand up to the needed appearance which the mer- 
chants’ display windows and interior furnishings of the in- 
dividual store demand. 

In recent years, the manufacturers of mat and showcard 
boards have made exhaustive research for suitable color 
combinations for cardboards, and have frequently enlarged 
the range of delicate tints, coloring effects, and unique fin- 
ishes, to the extent that every season of the year now has 
its opportunity to be appropriately represented by showcard 
board of harmonizing, sales-pulling effect. 

Travel down any principal business thoroughfare in the 
cities of the States, Canada, and in fact several foreign coun- 
tries today, and one will find that displaymen universally are 
giving more and more skilled attention to selecting just the 
right type of showcard board for their sales message, which 
must stand out with sales-pulling power in this age of color- 
ful displays and aggressive merchandising. 





Pen Lettering 
(Continued from page 71) 


on the pen—if the card writer will secure a No. 12 clock or 
watch spring from a jeweler and temper this on the end with 
a fine file, he can insert it in the pen holder in such a manner 
that it will act as a fine retainer for the ink. This will give 
him a pen that will clean very easily and will also assist him 
in doing better work. 

I have taken the ordinary music pen and shaped it off so 
that a broader tip will be had, and filed this tip to a nice 
point to create a pen that will do extremely effective work. 
Personally I think that the music pen should be among the 
tools of every card writer, and have used this type of pen in 
my work for the past thirty years. 
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MODERNE 


LATEST CRESTONE PATTERN 
Ge CARDBOARD 


‘makes 


SHOW CARDS 


Again the Crescent Brand leads. This 
time with dynamic design. 

These Crestone Moderne boards make 
the beautiful simplicity and strength 
of the latest lettering styles stand out 
more effectively. 

When “modernism” is wanted, be 
ready with this design—in all four 
colors—in tune with the spirit of 
today. 


SAMPLES READY NOW—WRITE 


























CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U. S. A. 
Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 














If You Are Not Now a 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 

FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 








THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
Fan ere gd WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; —_ 
IMPORTANT tional for Conadian ond d foreign orders. 
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Displaydom 





Fabrics display by Director Louis Perroi, Stefano- 
wice Co., Lemberg, Poland. 


ED and silver are two colors that are seldom used to- 

gether, but those were the predomiinating colors in an 
unusually attractive island window created by J. M. Macrel, 
display manager of Fligelman’s, Helena, Mont. The display 
is reproduced on this page. Modernistic appliques on the 
floor draw the attention of the passer to the most interesting 
part of the window. Cylinders supporting the cube lights are 
linoleum rolls covered with silver embossed paper. The cube 
lights with the word, FLIGELMAN’S are used with red 
bulb flashers, which produced an excellent effect against the 
silver. The gowns used on the mannequins are red and gray 
Garden of Eden prints with individual price cards. Letter- 
ing on the attractive card in the center is simply, NEW— 
AND, OH, SO SMART. The valance of the window is 
silver and black, wrought iron effect, cut out with the Cutawl 
and made by Macrel from Upson board. 





A number of exceptionally attractive displays have been 
produced in Poland during the last few months. One of the 
outstanding windows and one which created considerable 
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’s Episodes 


comment was the work of Louis Perroi, a subscriber to 
DISPLAY WORLD, and the display manager for the Josef 
Stefanowicz Co. in Lemberg. Mr. Perroi’s display is repro- 
duced on this page. 





HE window exhibit of glass packed foods and beverages 

as arranged by the Young’s Market Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been adjudged the best among all entries in the 
nation-wide contest conducted by the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation of America. The Young entry, therefore, wins the 
grand national prize of $1,000. 

Total awards of $9,135 were made to the numerous win- 
ners throughout the country, this amount being in excess of 
the original prizes offered due to keen competition and the 
necessity of declaring a number of ties. In addition to the 
grand national prize a large number of cash awards were 
made in the geographical divisions arranged for the contest. 
Winners of the first prizes in these nine divisions were as 
follows: 

I’. D. Donovan, Lowell, Mass.; Charles & Co., 48 E. Forty- 
third Street, New York City; Bailey Bros. & Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Burke’s Grocery, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. & R. Stores, 
Inc., Picayune, Miss.; Smythe’s Market, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Eagle Grocery, Jennings, La.; Kinney Store No. 3, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, and Young’s Market Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Special awards were made to the winners of the Hono- 
lulu entries, these being the Metropolitan Market and C. J. 
Day & Co. 

The contest was inaugurated by the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of demonstrating sales value in the 
eye-appeal of quality foods and beverages attractively pack- 
aged and bottled in glass containers. The contestants were 
required to arrange their windows with all-glass products 
and to let them stand for one week. One of the two slogans 
of the association: “See What You Buy—Buy in Glass” or 
“Only the Best Can Be Packed in Glass” was to be displayed 
in the windows. 

Many photographs of well-arranged windows were re- 
ceived by the judges which had to be discarded because of 
failure to comply with certain details of the specified re- 
quirements. The committee of judges, however, expressed 
gratification at the excellence of the exhibits and the pleasing 





J.M. Macrel conbined red and silver in this display for an island window at Fligelman’s, Helena, Mont. 
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Prize window in contest sponsored by Glass Container 
Association. 


effects obtained in the artistic arrangements of glassed 
products. The judges were: Eugene S. Berthiaume, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Retail Grocers; Thomas 
F. Branham, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of the United States; D. E. Montgomery, of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association (substituting for 
J. H. McLaurin, president of the association); Godfrey M. 
Lebhar, editor-in-chief of Chain Store Age, and Philip I. 
Heuisler, president of the Glass Container Association of 
America. 





Neckwear trim for Steefel Bros., Inc., Albany, N. Y., 
by L. C. Hendrix. 


NECKWEAR trim that proved a real business getter for 

his firm was recently designed by L. C. Hendrix, display 
manager of Steefel Bros., Inc., Albany, N. Y. During one 
week-end the unit, reproduced herewith, sold more than 
twenty-five dozen ties. Working the ties and yardage of 
the same material into a modern leaf effect to set off the 
basket unit, Hendrix produced a display that few could pass. 
A background similar to the one in this window, with frosted 
glass panels and indirect lighting, was used throughout the 
entire store front of twelve windows. 





The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, ran a 
series of windows over several weeks. using four life-sized 
male figures to feature different men’s apparel. The goods 
displayed was changed at regular and frequent intervals. It 
became the custom of passersby to look in the window every 
day to see what the four “pals” were wearing. On a cold windy, 
or rainy day, the window exploited raincoats. On warm 
sunshiny days the display was given over to summer clothing 
and sports wear. 
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Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. _ 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ee OU Se 
SANTA SUBMARINE 


Unrivalled Christmas or Children’s 
Floor Attraction, occupies floor 
space 15x30 ft.; A. C. motors; seat- 
ing capacity 16 children; can handle 
5,000 or more children per day; 
realistic and safe. Strong publicity 
feature. Cost $4,000, will sell for 
$1,200. Photograph on request. 




















Address Display Department 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


Pittsburgh 




















The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 


Se 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


FREE "i930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 
of your life! 
P. 0. DRAWER 437D 
| DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, II. 




















BLICK’S NEW 
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Notes from the 


‘Display (lubs 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 
Reported by George B. Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Spokane Displaymen met Thursday, July 10th at their 
regular monthly get-to-gether meeting. Despite the warm 
weather there were more than usual present and the meeting 
was enthusiastically called to order by our old side-kick, 
Karl Amdahl, President of the Spokane Club. 

It was decided to assign subjects to the various Spokane 
displaymen, pertaining to departmentals of display work, 
which would be talked on and discussed by the members, 
starting with the September meeting. 

The matter was also brought up relative to Spokane en- 
tertaining the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men next 
year. After a brief discussion this matter was referred back 
to Mr. Amdahl and Mr. Stevens, president and secretary, 
respectively, to take up with the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Retail Trade Bureau in order to see what 
co-operation they might be able to offer. 

This concluded the business and the members then listened 
to a very instructive talk by George Prouse, of Montgomery, 
Wards, on the methods of chain store operations in their 
display and promotional departments. 

The Spokane Club was pleased to play host to Alexander 
(Sandy) Young, formerly with the Crescent, now located with 
the merchandising department of J. C. Penny’s, in San Jose, 
California. 

The meeting adjourned after an excellent dinner with 
every member satisfied that even though business was tough, 
and the displayman’s job was tougher, that the world wasn’t 
such a bad old place after all. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Organization of the Displaymen’s Group of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Advertising Club was recently announced. Twenty 
displaymen of the Capital City have already become mem- 
bers. The luncheon meeting at which the decision was made 
was addressed by James W. Hardey, president, and Charles 
J. Columbus, managing director. An active and successful 
season is contemplated by the new organization. 

Following are the officers of the Displaymen’s Group: 
J. T. Chambers, Frank R. Jelleff. Inc., president; J. B. 
McCann, S. Kahn Cons. Co., vice-president; Ollie Grimes, 
Palais Royal, secretary, and Harry Garrish, Woodward & 
Lothrop’s, treasurer. 





DETROIT PERSONALS 

The Detroit Display Club wishes to welcome to our club 
Wm. Hooper, the newly-elected chief of display for the Ernst 
Kern Co. 

Mr. Weaver is back on the job at Clayton’s after a few 
weeks’ layoff caused by a sprained ankle. 

Plans are under way, says F. E. Whitelam, for an early 
opening of club activities among the displaymen. 

Lothar F. Dittmar, recently of Kern’s, has made no definite 
connection, but has many plans and connections under con- 
sideration. 





NOTES FROM BALTIMORE 
Chas. Vosburg of Hochschild, Kohn Co., has been in the 
hospital for the past three weeks. He is now on the road to 
good health. 
Joe Warnig has left the May Co. of this city, and was 
succeeded by Oliver Grant of the May Co. of Los Angeles. 
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SPOKANE CLUB GOES “LUNCHEON” 

From Cy Hawver, former president of the Spokane Dis- 
play Association, now publicity man, comes word that the 
monthly luncheon meetings adopted instead of evening ses- 
sions are going over big. Cy says: 

“Our club struggled through the previous years with the 
usual monthly evening meetings. They were far from suc- 
cessful as so few found time to attend. In fact we began 
to think that the local displaymen were the social lions of 
the town; they never failed to have other social engagements 
on hand on the night of our meetings. 

“During the conclusion of the writer’s administration as 
president we changed our meetings to noon-time luncheons. 
As this seems to be the leading sport of the tired business 
man, we are glad.to say that we met with success as far as 
turnout was concerned. So well have these meetings gone 
over, in fact, that President Karl Amdahl has continued the 
plan, and we have some very interesting, instructive and 
friendly gatherings. For our fall program Karl has planned 
a program something like that of the international in that we 
will have a series of departmental discussions. 

“A committee has been chosen to present each topic, each 
of which will deal with things most interesting to the active 
displayman and covering a wide range of subjects. Karl 
himself will lead the discussion on the relationship between 
modern art and geometric planes and figures. 

“Vic Linden, former publicity man is now writing a red- 
hot column for ex-sailors only, that appears in the local 
Legion Veteran Weekly. Yours truly is assistant editor on 
the same paper and wears out many blue pencils crossing 
out some of Vic’s too salty sea language. 

“We are all planning on attending the Pacific Coast 
convention but you know just how little that means when 
the boss looks up at you over his glasses and says—“Naw, 
we can’t even send our buyers east with business like we 
have now.” 





Display Service News 


The first meeting of the Southern Window Display Asso- 
ciation was held in the convention rooms of the Chisca Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., July 21 and 22, where matters of vital im- 
portance were discussed regarding merchandising at the point 
of sale. 

Reports from returning delegates state that this initial 
meeting was teeming with enthusiasm, and a large number 
of display services and manufacturers throughout the South 
were represented, and plans formulated whereby the manu- 
facturers may secure window display coverage of the entire 
South through the association. 

After a very spirited election, Jos. F. Ricks, of New 
Orleans, was chosen as President, R. M. Carraway, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. vice-president, and E. B. Davidson, of 
Atlanta, secretary and treasurer. The following men were 
elected to serve on the Board of Directors: Harry Cross, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; R. G. Cotton, Charleston, S. C.; Jas. E. 
Howe, Dallas, Texas; E. B. Davidson, Atlanta, Ga.; R. M. 
Carraway, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Jos. F. Ricks, New Orleans, 
La., and Jas. R. Burch, Memphis, Tenn. 

By a close margin of two votes, Atlanta was selected as 
the next meeting place for the annual convention, to be held 
the second Monday and Tuesday in February, 1931. 

Atlanta was selected as headquarters for the Association, 
with offices at 354 Marietta St., N. W. 





The S. J. Hanick Co., Philadelphia, is planning to investi- 
gate window display conditions in Europe. For this purpose 
two representatives of the company will be sent abroad in 
the fall. Writes Samuel J. Hanick: “It seems to me that 
there are a large number of national advertisers and also 
international advertisers who are waking up to the fact that 
window display advertising is the most economical and effec- 
tive advertising medium in existence and it seems to me that 
very shortly those advertisers will take advantage of this 
medium on the continent, just as they do in the United 
States.” 
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MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing 


House, Inc. 


122-124 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
Buyers and Distributors of NEW and USED DISPLAYS of every description 


MR. J. KUSHNER, Treas. 








POSITION WANTED 


Competent advertising and display- 
man desires connection with depart- 
ment store of the better kind. 
J. H. GEELMUYDEN 
Weatherford, Okla. 








TRAVELING SALESMEN 


To sell window display products as side 
line. Those calling on refrigerator dealers 
or utility companies preferred. Good 


commission. 


REALISTIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 
266 Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Best Display Fixture Line 
in Country 


Moderate prices, liberal com- 
missions. Write advising ex- 
perience and territory covered. 


Anglo Display Fixture Co. 
209 W. 37th St. 
New York City 


POSITION WANTED 


By skilled man as assistant to a 
high-class window dresser; expe- 
rienced in pictorial and flower paint- 
ing, show cards, signs and papier 
mache; living salary and pleasant 
conditions requisite. 


ALLEN WIGHTMAN 


c-o Drown 12 Wilson St., 
Albany, N. Y. 











$500.00 Cleared on One Order 


New process. Instruction free. No 
brush skill required. Particulars. 


MERRITT TYPE SIGNS 
South Berkeley, Calif. 








DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog ‘‘G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Three mechanical Christmas 
displays; good condition; 
attention-getters. Photos on 
request, 


Address “W. D.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 








POSITION WANTED 


At liberty after August 15. Display- 
man with eight years’ experience as 
window trimmer and _ background 
artist. A good speedy cardwriter 
and can make and paint anything 
desired for high-class displays and 
sales getting windows. Desire large 
up-to-date department store. Samples 
of work and references sent on re- 
quest. Salary $45 per week. Married, 
and 28 years of age. Address 


TROY WILLIAMS 
701 So. Eighth St., Ponca City, Okla. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and card writer desires con- 
nection with a small store or as an assist- 
and displayman for a large store. Mod- 
erate salary. 


LAWRENCE BJURSTROM, 
123 Edwards St., Kewanee, Ill. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe.- Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 








South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 





You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY jon 


AND 


EXCHANGE Sf FRiaRri iy q- S USED 


of Every Description 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 


Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 


Mannequins 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
> Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Il. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 511-541 W. 
Thirty-fifth St.. New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
7 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
*e*. Bulletin Cc., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, II1. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
7 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, II. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
— E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
a Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 1926 W. 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
ee 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
joao Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
a. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 
International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
3 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

—_ Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701. Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
oe Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

be vag Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

oe Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 
— Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
) . Pa 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
he Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
—s Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


DISPLAY RACKS 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention 1f You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
ass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 
The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St.. New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
sr ~ 6 ae aria 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & wr age 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
bie gue Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel = Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


: LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brook- 
lyn; HY. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


= L. Daily, "Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa 
sg Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
porn Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, I1l. 

United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MIRRORS 
Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., 
Mass. 


Revere, 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The v. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
aan Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The a School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, le 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
_ — Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD ~ 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. s. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., pee Til. 
= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
) 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


gr L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 1644 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St.. New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Windows Are Still “The Eyes” 


(Continued from page 69) 

production is the cause, we have had six months in which to 
catch up with it. Practically all manufacturing has been at a 
standstill during this period and wholesalers’ stocks are 
being reduced gradually. Retailers are buying only what 
they need, and their stocks have been reduced materially. 
Fall will usher in a period of increased business and wide- 
awake merchants are preparing for it. 

Signs point to an era of beautifying everything. We have 
developed machinery and inventions to such an extent that 
they have probably reached their peak as far as their general 
effect and usefulness will be noticed. Automobiles are now 
highly efficient and the various manufacturers are competing 
for beauty in design and color. This is also true of refrig- 
erators and other domestic equipment. Radio is highly de- 
veloped and the next step will probably be the addition of 
television. 

Beauty in homes, roads, communities, personal appearance, 
dress, and window displays will create a competitive atmos- 
phere that will result in more business for all. 

In the meantime, remember that the windows are still the 
eyes of your store and that they reflect your frame of mind, 
your policy and the type of merchandise that you sell. 


How We Run Our Service 


By F. ARCHER 
Gen. Mgr., Sun Adv. Co., Oakland, Calif. 





HE Sun Advertising Co., covering the entire state of 

California daily in important cities and the rest on a 
regular fifteen-day schedule, and with associate members in 
seven other western states, offers the manufacturer a com- 
plete coverage for the Pacific Coast. We have established 
policies that carry an obligation and responsibility which 
justifies thorough consideration, namely: We compete in 
standard of work and methods of service, but not in price. 
We cannot accept work at a price that makes it impossible 
to- install displays as specified and desired by our clients. 
Window display material is expensive, yet many manufac- 
turers are influenced by price inducements for the work of 
installation. This evil prohibits proper installation; it re- 
sults in dissatisfaction and greatly reduces the real value 
of the showing and at the same time, casts a reflection upon 
the efficiency and integrity of window service companies 
as a whole. 

Our aim is to maintain the reputation we now enjoy 
with both the manufacturer and merchant by having their 
full confidence and giving complete satisfaction. This service 
is organized and equipped to operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically and with a firm determination to give our clients 
exactly what they desire and pay for. Each display is given 
full space required for complete design. Windows are not 
divided to crowd in additional displays. Merchandise win- 
dows have sales appeal. Fewer and better displays is 
our thought and suggestion to manufacturers under the 
system we operate. All displays are stamped “Requested to 
save,” date or recovery and follow up cards are sent after 
installation asking dealer for his cooperation. 

Courteous treatment is given at all times to dealers, and 
we secure their interest and cooperation on the product dis- 
played by using counter displays and inside tie-ups. 

Best locations are secured upon our own solicitation or 
we work from lists submitted through the client’s sales or- 
ganization or letter. Installation receipts delivered daily, 
weekly, or as desired, in order that the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative may properly inspect the current showing. We 
sincerely feel that we have the proper organization to fulfill 
every request or desire of the manufacturer efficiently and 
properly and at a cost, with which their own department or 
sales organization cannot compete. 

Our personnel is trained under the strictest supervision 
and paid on a basis that eliminates all excuses for hurried 
or faulty workmanship. They are trained to sell displays in 
the best locations as well as to install them. 
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KOESTER GRADUATE WINS 


SILVER CUP 














_This is one of several displays placed by J. F. Hettwer for H. E. Beadle, of Sturgis, Mich., at the time of 
their 1930 Spring Opening. The merchants of the town held a wintlow display contest at this time and the 
townspeopie voted on the displays—Mr. Hettwer won First Prise, a Silver Cup. 


Mr. Hettwer Tells About It in This Letter 


The Koester School, Aprii 6, 19.. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Lewis: 


Once again I am taking the liberty of writing you a few lines concerning the work which I have been doing since leaving your 
school. Last year at this time I wrote you about the Spring Opening here in Sturgis and the success I had. This year I was successful 
in getting first prize, which was a silver loving cup offered by the Sturgis retail association for the best display. 

As you wil! note by the newspaper clipping I am enclosing, the public was the judge and it was the most successful way of judging 
window displays. 

I have come to one conclusion that the real reason for being so successful is the splendid training I received at your school. My 
employer certainly has great faith in your school, because ha has mentioned it to several young men who have asked him how it comes that 
we are always winning first prize and always have first-class windows. If I am not mistaken, I have several prospects who are now 
planning to attend your classes some time this spring, after completing school. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JOSEPH F. HETTWER. 


You, like every displayman, hope to hold an important position, but your ambitions will never be realized if you 
are unqualified or unskilled. Today there are hundreds of displaymen whose work is lacking because they have 
never been taught the correct methods of their work. These men have to find out everything for themselves and 
after many years of self-tuition they are still lacking. 

You can learn Window Display, Card Writing and Retail Advertising under the most expert teachers in the 
world at the Koester School. All instruction is personal, practical and complete. 


The sooner you start the sooner better pay starts. 


‘Write for our New Catalogue 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 























SMITTY, SCRAPS AND HERBY 


Smitty tosses ball in the air, Scraps the 
Dog opens his mouth and catches ball as 
Herby moves head to look up at Dog then 
down to Smitty’s hand and moves both 
arms in time with Smitty’s, action repeats 
cycle three times a minute. 


ear Artificial a Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write to us today for full 
particulars in regard to 
single figures or family 
groups — Do it now. 


See Page 56 of this issue for other interesting 
comic strip mechanical figures. 


138 North Damen Ave. 


Member National Display Equipment Association 


SCHACK’S 


NEW MECHANICAL 


FIGURES 


Have aroused the interest of 
leading Displaymen all over 
the country. They are new, 
original and of real human in- 
terest; positive in action and 
life-like appearance. Install a 
group in your window and 
see how people will be at- 


tracted to your store. They 
come in single figures or 
groups. 
GROUPS: 
MOON MULLINS 
THE GUMPS 


GASOLINE ALLEY 
LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
HAROLD TEEN 
WINNIE WINKLE 
SMITTY ! 










SCHACK’S 
FALLFLOWER BOOK 


Just off the press and full of decorative 
surprises for your Fall Trims. Send for it 
today. 






Ask for Fall Book D. It’s 


FREE 


FOR THE ASKING 
Get Your Copy Now! 



























